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Note  by  The  Publisher 


The  reminiscences  in  this  book  were  written  by  the  late  Judge 
Joseph  Thorp,  an  early  day  settler  in  Missouri,  and  published  in 
the  Liberty,  Mo.,  Tribune  in  the  ’80s. 

As  the  articles  are  of  much  more  than  local  interest,  and  pic- 
ture so  well  the  hardships  and  experiences  the  early  day  pioneers 
in  the  West  met  with  and  endured,  the  publication  in  book  form 
was  decided  upon. 

The  early  day  life  is  told  of  and  described  by  Judge  Thorp  in 
a clear  and  most  interesting  way.  He  was  a sturdy  pioneer,  of 
strong  mind  and  high  character. 

Robert  S.  Withers  of  Liberty,  a friend,  presented  the  late 
Emerson  Hough,  the  widely  known  writer  and  author,  now  de- 
ceased, with  a copy  of  these  letters  and  from  it  Hough  got  the  in- 
spiration for  “The  Covered  Wagon.” 

“Will  Banion”  (whose  name  appears  in  this  book)  and  “Molly 
Wingate”  of  the  story  were  with  the  wagons  that  started  from 
Liberty,  Mo.,  over  the  Oregon  Trail. 

In  writing  of  the  Thorp  letters  Mr.  Hough  said: 

“I  think  the  Judge  Thorp  letters  are  most  excellent  material, 
covering  pioneer  times.  When  I read  over  the  list  of  early  pioneer 
names,  quoted  by  him,  I can  tell  just  what  kind  of  people  live  in 
Clay  county.  Any  country  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  pre- 
dominate to  the  extent  that  they  do  in  this  list  is  bound  to  be  filled 
with  high  type  Americans. 

“The  oftener  I read  the  Thorp  stuff,  the  better  it  seems  to  me.” 

IRVING  GILMER, 

Publisher. 


Liberty,  Missouri,  March,  1924. 


FIRST  EXPERIENCES  IN  A NEW  COUNTRY 


My  father,  Elder  William  Thorp,  left  Madison  county,  Ken- 
tucky, about  the  1st  of  August,  1809,  with  his  wife  (Frances)  and 
seven  small  children,  with  a few  household  goods  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  packed  on  horses,  and  made  his  way  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  western  wilds  of  Missouri,  landing  at  a place  called 
Luther  Island,  above  St.  Charles,  on  the  9th  of  September  follow- 
ing. 

There  were  very  few  Americans  in  St.  Louis  or  St.  Charles — 
mostly  French-Creoles  and  Indians.  They  were  then  used  as  trad- 
ing posts.  Part  of  the  family  raised  a crop  there.  My  father,  with 
a few  others,  some  of  whose  names  I can’t  call  to  mind,  but  prom- 
inent among  whom  were  Col.  Benjamin  Cooper,  Capt.  S.  Cooper, 
Jno.  Ferril,  Thos.  McMahan,  David  McClain,  William  Monroe,  — : — 
Carson,  (father  of  the  noted  Kit  Carson,  the  pathfinder  and  great 
mountaineer),  Fugate  J.  Hancock,  Thomas  Elisha,  Joseph,  David 
and  Jonathan  Todd,  (brothers),  Still  J.  Banion,  made  their  way  still 
further  up  the  Missouri  river  to  a place  called  Boonslick,  named 
after  the  old  pioneer,  Dan’l  Boone,  who  had  previously  explored 
that  region  of  the  wilderness  and  found  the  salt  spring,  from  which 
he  had  supplied  himself  with  salt  by  boiling  the  water  in  kettles. 
They  raised  a crop  of  corn  without  much  labor,  only  what  it  took 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed,  for  it  grew  and  yielded  a boun- 
tiful crop  with  but  little  further  labor. 

When  fall  came  they  brought  their  families  to  join  them  and 
partake  of  the  luxuries  that  surrounded  them  there,  having  corn 
plenty,  there  was  no  scarcity  of  anything  else  to  make  home  pleas- 
ant. Buffalo,  elk,  bear  and  deer  were  plenty,  just  to  be  had  for  the 
shooting,  and  antelopes  not  far  away,  with  all  the  feathered  tribe 
suitable  to  the  climate.  The  turkeys  certainly  surpassed  all  other 
birds.  They  were  very  large  and  fatter  than  I ever  saw  tame  ones 
on  the  farm.  They  were  truly  delicious  when  properly  prepared 
for  the  hunter’s  table,  which  was  a blanket  spread  on  the  ground. 
The  best  way  to  prepare  them  is  to  dress  them  nicely  and  spit  them 
on  a stick  stuck  in  the  ground  before  a good  camp  fire,  turning  them 
round  until  they  are  browned,  not  burnt,  salt  well  rubbed  over  them 
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before  you  begin,  with  a little  bear’s  oil  poured  over  them  while 
roasting.  When  done,  and  a trough  of  honey,  it  is  better  than  the 
king’s  table  affords. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  mind’s  eye  to  go  back  to  the  pleasant  liv- 
ing we  had  in  the  wilds  of  Missouri,  yet  it  is  true  we  had  some 
drawbacks.  I have  told  you  of  how  good  the  turkey  is,  but  of  all 
the  dishes  I ever  eat,  give  me  venison  stewed  in  a camp  kettle  or 
spit  before  the  fire,  with  bear’s  oil,  and  plenty  of  good  honey  in  the 
comb  for  bread;  that  is  all  a queen  need  want  to  give  her  health 
and  happiness. 


QUAKER  FOUGHT  IN  SELF-DEFENSE 

There  are  some  names  that  I just  think  of,  which  should  be 
noticed,  to  wit:  Harmon  Gregg,  father  of  the  author  of  “Com- 

merce on  the  Plains,”  (Josiah  Gregg),  and  grandfather  of  our 
townsman,  S.  Hardwicke;  also,  David  Gregg,  brother  of  Harmon, 
Sol.  Cox  and  two  sons,  Stephen  and  Sol.  Old  man  Cox  was  a 
Quaker  by  profession,  and  opposed  to  war,  but  necessity  was  the 
mother  of  invention  with  him;  he  had  to  fight  in  self-defense,  but 
was  averse  to  being  penned  up  in  the  fort  with  the  other  families, 
so  his  two  sons  and  son-in-law  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river  and  built  a strong  block-house.  These  four,  the  old  lady  and 
D.  Gregg’s  wife,  constituted  the  force  to  defend  the  garrison,  which 
proved  insufficient,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  It  was  not  long  before 
a squad  of  redskins  attacked  them  a short  distance  from  the  house. 
At  the  first  fire  the  Indians  shot  Mr.  Gregg,  missing  the  others; 
they  retreated  to  the  house  and  reached  it  without  further  damage, 
Gregg  running  till  he  fell,  so  close  to  the  door  that  they  pulled  him 
in  and  saved  his  scalp  from  the  Indians.  They  successfully  de- 
fended themselves  till  a party  from  Cooper’s  fort  went  to  their 
rescue,  relieved  them  and  brought  them  away. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Christmas  Eve,  1810.  When  we  landed  at 
our  camp  with  the  family  and  what  little  household  plunder  we  had 
brought  on  our  pack  horses,  we  found  our  slab  camp  still  stand- 
ing; the  corn  had  been  considerably  eaten  by  the  bears,  deer  and 
coons;  still  there  was  plenty  left  to  accommodate  all  our  wants. 
There  were  some  additions  to  our  number  that  I now  recollect: 
Stphen  Cole,  Amos  Ashcraft  and  two  sons,  Otho  and  Jesse,  John 
and  James  Anderson,  Joseph  Wolf  skill, Busby,  Jonathan  Kin- 

caid, Daniel  Monroe  and  two  sons,  William  and  Daniel,  cousins  of 
President  Monroe.  There  were  others  whose  names  I can’t  just 
now  call  to  mind. 
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BUILDING  CABINS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


The  year  1811  was  a busy  one,  with  all  hands  building  log 
cabins,  clearing  up  land,  and  preparing  for  a crop,  to  as  far  as  pos- 
sible make  themselves  comfortable  the  coming  winter,  and  their 
energy  and  labor  was  not  in  vain;  a kind  providence  appeared  to 
smile  upon  them  in  all  their  undertakings;  corn  grew  and  matured 
in  good  season,  yielding  an  abundance;  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
were  fine;  cabbage,  watermelons  and  potatoes  were  certainly  extra 
fine — far  better  than  any  I see  raised  these  days;  wheat  was  not 
introduced  till  after  the  war,  but  it  yielded  on  an  average  much  bet- 
ter than  it  does  now.  Stock  had  no  need  of  any  care,  only  to  keep 
them  from  going  wild.  Peavine,  wild  rye  and  other  grasses  being 
in  abundance,  up  to  their  sides,  and  possessing  qualities  that  gave 
growth  and  fat  equal  to  any  farm  products  that  are  now  raised. 
Our  cattle  did  splendid;  there  were  several  salt  springs  about,  as 
salty  as  need  be  for  stock  to  drink,  without  having  to  salt  them, 
and  they  did  better  and  fattened  very  kindly,  and  the  meat  was 
sweeter  and  better  than  your  stall-fed  beef;  and  as  to  hogs,  they 
were  no  trouble  to  raise;  the  only  thing  you  had  to  do  was  to  give 
them  sufficient  attention  to  keep  them  from  going  wild.  During 
the  war  they  increased  very  fast,  and  being  confined  to  the  fort,  not 
much  attention  was  given  them,  and  the  consequence  was  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  woods  were  full  of  wild  hogs,  and  what  few 
had  been  kept  tame  got  with  them  and  soon  run  wild,  and  could 
only  be  secured  by  taking  your  gun  and  dog  and  trailing  and  shoot- 
ing them  whenever  found;  and  as  no  one  could  tell  his  own  hogs 
from  his  neighbors,  they  agreed  that  all  hands  who  owned  hogs 
should  turn  out  and  hunt,  and  whenever  they  could  find  them,  kill 
till  they  exterminated  all  the  wild  hogs  that  could  be  found. 

FIRST  CROPS— MAKING  CLOTHING 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  all  hands  vied  with  each  other  to  see  who 
could  raise  the  best  crop.  For  the  want  of  seed,  the  crop  was 
mostly  corn;  some  flax  and  cotton,  which  was  necessary  for  cloth- 
ing, especially  for  underwear,  for  we  soon  found  out  that  deerskin 
could  be  manufactured  into  something  more  substantial  for  men 
and  boys.  You  can’t  imagine  how  proud  it  made  a boy  when  he  got 
on  a pair  of  buckskin  pants,  vest  and  hunting  shirt,  with  fringes 
along  the  seams;  he  felt  as  big  as  dad.  The  women  carder,  spun 
and  wove  the  cotton  and  made  their  clothing,  which  was  neat  and 
tasty.  I’ve  known  them  to  use  lint  off  of  wild  nettles  for  shirting, 
which  was  fully  equal  to  flax,  if  not  better,  and  grew  in  great 
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abundance  in  the  bottom  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height;  and 
when  dry,  in  the  fall,  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  pull  it  up  and  dress 
it  as  you  did  flax.  The  lint  was  bright,  fine  and  strong,  and  made 
splendid  shirts  and  pants  for  summer  wear. 

HAPPY  AND  CONTENTED 

The  labor  of  the  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with  a bountiful 
crop  of  everything  that  they  planted.  With  plenty,  they  were 
happy  and  contented.  We  were  considered  out  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  no  laws;  we  were  a law  unto  ourselves.  If  a man  com- 
mitted an  offense  by  defrauding  or  swindling  his  neighbor,  he  was 
left  to  himself,  no  one  giving  him  countenance  or  having  any  so- 
cial intercourse  with  him,  and  he  soon  reformed  or  left  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  men  that  indulged  in  liquor  to  its  abuse  were  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  a strict  adherence  to  these  rules,  they* 
were  soon  rid  of  those  that  had  no  self-respect,  so  our  neighborhood 
possessed  a high  type  of  manhood  and  moral  honesty;  their  word 
was  as  good  as  a bond  these  days,  and  really  better,  for  we  fre- 
quently have  to  sue  on  a bond  and  enforce  its  provisions  by  law. 
Confidence  in  each  other  was  such  that  they  had  no  fears  of  a 
failure.  Not  so  today;  those  that  can  be  relied  on  are  like  angel’s 
visits — few  and  far  between. 
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THE  INDIANS  GIVE  TROUBLE 


In  the  fall  of  1811,  or  spring  of  1812,  I am  not  certain  which, 
the  Indians  commenced  hostilities,  just  when  all  hands  were  en- 
joying themselves  in  a land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  each 
enjoying  the  right  to  use  whatever  his  taste  or  appetite  called  for, 
so  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  others;  the  rule  that  protected 
one  protected  all,  and  made  everything  pleasant  and  easy. 


TWO  SETTLERS  KILLED, — BEHEADED  ONE 

The  first  outbreak  was  the  killing  of  Jonathan  Todd  and  Mr. 
Still.  They  met  them  a short  distance  from  the  settlement,  on  the 
trail  from  St.  Charles  to  Boonslick.  As  they  saw  the  Indians  al- 
most daily,  and  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  they  did  not  apprehend 
the  least  danger,  and  met  them  as  usual,  and  before  they  were 
aware  of  it  the  Indians  fired  and  shot  Todd  and  Still,  killing  them 
instantly.  There  were  three  of  them  together;  they  missed  the 
third  one,  who  made  his  escape  to  the  settlement  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  citizens  got  together  as  quick  as  they  could  and  went 
to  the  place  of  the  murder;  found  both  men  dead,  and  Todd’s  head 
cut  off  and  stuck  on  a pole  at  least  25  feet  high.  They  took  them 
into  the  settlement  and  started  runners  to  the  other  settlements  to 
give  the  alarm.  Cooper’s  settlement  was  ten  miles  further  up  the 
river  than  any  other,  and  we  didn’t  get  the  news  till  about  12 
o’clock  that  night.  The  news  was  very  unexpected;  the  Indians 
being  on  such  friendly  terms  heretofore,  made  it  a perfect  surprise, 
and  to  make  it  more  so,  they  had  not  less  than  500  men,  women  and 
children  pass  through  our  neighborhood  that  day  on  their  way  to 
their  village  in  the  Miami  bottom  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
about  ten  miles  from  our  settlement.  They  bought  all  the  corn  the 
squaws  could  pack,  and  that  was  not  a little,  for  a squaw  can  pack 
as  much  as  a reasonable  man  would  put  on  a mule  to  go  to  mill. 
I think  my  father  sold  them  at  least  100  bushels  that  day.  They 
were  passing  from  early  in  the  morning  until  after  dusk  of  the 
evening,  all  aiming  to  get  to  the  camp,  which  was  only  three  miles 
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off,  but  they  were  up  and  on  their  march  for  the  village  at  day- 
light next  morning,  crossing  the  river  at  an  early  hour. 


REFUGE  IN  FORTS 

At  a very  early  hour  next  morning  the  men  in  our  settlement 
were  collected  together,  guns  in  hand,  ready  for  self-defense. 
There  were  too  many  Indians  for  us  to  attack  their  camp,  and  they 
immediately  set  to  work  to  build  forts  for  protection,  each  settle- 
ment erecting  its  own  fortifications,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
were  five  forts  built,  with  a very  small  force  in  each.  McMahan’s 
and  Cole’s  forts  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Cole’s  fort 
was  where  Boonville  now  stands;  McMahan’s  fort  was  about  two 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lamoine  river,  where  it  empties  into 
the  Missouri,  the  occupants  consisted  of  five  families,  and  the  whole 
force  to  defend  the  place  from  the  redskins  wasn’t  over  seven  men, 
which  proved  to  be  insufficient.  The  Indians  attacked  them,  kill- 
ing Thomas  McMahan.  The  balance,  with  their  families,  escaped 
by  crossing  the  river,  right  in  the  face  of  the  foe;  they  had  not  more 
than  got  out  of  danger  in  their  canoes  until  the  Indians  were  on  the 
bank,  where  they  started  from,  and  when  they  landed  on  the 
northern  shore  and  looked  back,  they  saw  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  fire  that  had  been  set  to  their  little  stockade,  consuming 
all  their  household  goods  and  clothing,  they  barely  escaping  with 
their  lives.  They  hastened  to  Cooper’s  fort,  where  they  got  shelter 
and  shared  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us  in  all  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Cole’s  fort  had  about  ten  men  with  their  families,  which  proved 
not  sufficient  to  defend  it.  The  Indians  made  a raid  on  them, 
killing  Stephen  Cole,  and  I think  one  or  two  others,  but  am  not  cer- 
tain, which  forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  and 
take  shelter  in  Kincaid’s  fort,  which  was  about  one  mile  above 
where  old  Franklin  was  built  afterwards.  The  Indians  burnt  their 
fort,  stole  their  horses,  and  destroyed  everything  that  came  in  their 
way  that  they  had  no  use  for. 

That  made  all  the  Boonslick  settlements  in  three  forts.  They 
were  nearly  equally  divided.  Kincaid’s  fort  was  located  as  stated; 
McClain’s  fort  was  not  far  from  where  Fayette  now  stands  in 
Howard  county,  and  had  to  encounter  many  hardships,  with  some 
stirring  scenes  made  on  their  persons  and  property  by  the  attacks 
made  by  the  Indians;  and  to  illustrate  the  courage  and  self-reliance 
to  protect  themselves  and  families  from  the  savage  foe,  I will  re- 
late one. 
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HELP  FROM  COOPER’S  FORT 


The  Indians,  in  prowling  around  the  fort,  which  was  their  prac- 
tice, day  and  night,  caught  an  old  negro  man,  who  had  got  a little 
too  far  from  the  fort,  and  killed  him.  The  firing  of  the  guns  raised 
the  alarm,  the  men  rushed  to  the  place  indicated  by  the  shots,  found 
the  negro  dead,  and  from  the  signs  they  thought  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  Indians.  It  was  seldom  they  left 
the  fort  to  follow  the  Indians,  fearing  they  were  aiming  to  decoy 
them  out  of  the  fort  so  as  to  attack  it  with  a force  lying  in  ambush, 
but  they  determined  to  follow  this  squad,  and  to  get  what  help 
could  be  spared  from  Cooper’s  fort,  which  was  only  about  twelve 
men,  and  what  could  be  spared  from  their  fort,  making  in  all  about 
twenty-five  men;  they  immediately  set  out  on  the  trail,  but  had  not 
got  but  a short  distance  before  they  discovered  that  trails  of  two 
and  three,  and  sometimes  more,  kept  dropping  into  the  main  trail 
from  both  sides,  but  being  determined  on  a fight,  they  proceeded, 
still  finding  that  the  main  squad  kept  increasing,  till  they  believed 
the  Indians  numbered  more  than  a hundred,  being  at  least  four 
times  their  own  number.  They  consulted  whether  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  run  upon  such  fearful  odds,  but  not  daunted  as  to  number, 
they  still  pressed  on  with  vigor,  and  after  a forced  march  of  about 
twenty-five  miles  they  came  up  with  them.  The  Indians  found  the 
men  were  close  on  them,  and  they  laid  a trap  with  a view  of  sur- 
rounding them.  They  had  all  gone  down  a ridge  in  single  file,  step- 
ping in  each  other’s  tracks,  so  as  to  conceal  their  number  as  much 
as  possible.  When  they  got  to  where  the  two  branches  come  to- 
gether, the  Indians  went  up  the  branches  on  each  side  of  the  ridge, 
leaving  a few  of  their  number  at  the  junction  to  decoy  the  men  on, 
while  the  rest  waited  in  the  hollows  on  each  side  till  the  men  passed 
by  following  the  trail  till  they  came  in  contact  with  those  in  front. 
Their  plan  was  well  laid,  and  our  men  rode  right  in  and  attacked 
those  in  front,  and  the  fight  was  thick  and  fast,  with  the  whites 
taking  it  Indian  style,  every  man  his  own  commander,  each  one 
fighting  as  though  the  victory  depended  on  him.  Stephen  Jackson 
and  Lindsey  Carson  (Kit’s  father)  both  took  one  tree  for  their 
breastwork,  the  Indians  firing  at  them,  but  their  bullets  scaling  the 
tree  eight  or  ten  feet  above  their  heads.  Jackson  called  out  to 

them:  “D you,  lower  your  sights  or  you’ll  do  no  good.”  At  the 

next  shot  the  bullet  cut  through  his  hat,  and  he  bawled  out,  “D 

you,  you  are  pretty  near  the  center.”  Just  at  this  time  Carson  was 
turning  up  his  powder  horn  to  load  his  gun,  and  a bullet  came 
whistling  and  took  off  two  of  his  fingers;  he  called  to  Jackson  and 
told  him  they  had  shot  away  his  powder  horn  and  he  had  nothing 
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to  load  with.  Just  then  they  discovered  the  rest  of  their  men  re- 
treating, every  fellow  for  himself,  and  the  Indians  rising  the  hill  on 
both  sides  of  them.  They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  for  life. 
The  Indians  had  nearly  closed  up  around  them,  but  a small  gap  was 
left,  through  which  they  passed,  with  the  firing  from  both  sides 
and  in  the  rear,  receiving  no  damage  except  Jackson  getting  shot  in 
the  thigh,  but  not  to  disable  him.  There  were  about  eight  Indians 
killed,  don’t  know  how  many  wounded.  Our  men  sustained  no  loss, 
except  Carson’s  two  fingers. 
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THE  REDSKINS  CONTINUE  TROUBLESOME 


The  Indians  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  prowling  around 
the  forts,  and  if  they  could  catch  any  one  that  had  ventured  a little 
too  far  out,  he  was  sure  to  lose  his  scalp.  To  show  how  vigilant 
they  were,  I will  state  one  incident,  of  which  there  were  many: 

Two  men  had  raised  a crop  of  flax  on  their  little  farm  about 
one  mile  from  Kincaid’s  fort;  it  was  cured  and  ready  to  put  under 
shelter,  and  they  went  out  to  carry  it  into  their  cabin,  which  was 
close  by — stacking  their  guns  at  a convenient  place  to  get  if  needed. 
They  had  not  carried  more  than  two  or  three  loads  before  the  In- 
dians, who  had  crept  up  behind  the  house,  fired  on  them,  mortally 
wounding  one  of  them,  who  ran  some  little  distance  and  crawled 
into  a fallen  tree  top  and  died.  The  other  seized  his  gun  and  shot 
one  of  the  Indians,  but  the  others  were  so  close  upon  him  that  he 
had  no  chance  to  reload  or  even  club  his  gun;  one  was  right  at  him, 
with  his  knife  ready  to  make  his  lick;  he  caught  the  knife,  cutting 
his  hand  badly.  The  Indian,  being  naked  and  as  slick  as  an  ell,  he 
clinched  around  the  waist,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “I  took  the 
crotch-lock  on  him,  and  flopped  him  flat  on  his  back  as  hard  as  I 
could  send  him,  and  when  he  struck  the  ground  he  hollered,  ‘Ugh.’ 
As  he  went  down  I jerked  loose  and  ran  for  dear  life.  I struck  the 
bottom  at  the  head  of  the  quarter-mile  race  track,  and  I made  bet- 
ter time  than  the  best  quarter  horse  that  ever  ran  over  it.’* 

DEAD  IN  TREETOP— EARLY  DAY  COFFIN 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  saved  his  scalp,  made  a safe  retreat  to  the 
fort,  where  he  got  help  and  went  out  and  found  his  partner  dead  in 
that  as  it  may,  he  saved  his  scalp  and  made  a safe  retreat  to  the 
the  tree  top  and  took  him  to  the  fort  to  his  family  and  friends,  who 
paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  by  hewing  out  some  slabs  and  mak- 
ing a box,  which  was  the  only  chance  for  a coffin.  He  was  then  laid 
away,  to  molder  to  his  mother  dust,  till  that  great  and  notable  day 
of  the  Lord,  for  which  all  other  days  were  made. 

After  the  bones  of  the  Indian  that  was  killed  had  lost  all  their 
flesh,  the  man  who  killed  him,  who  was  a wheelwright  by  trade, 
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got  one  of  his  arm  bones  and  made  a chisel  handle  of  it,  as  a sort 
of  momento.  I have  often  seen  it,  and  have  often  been  at  his  shop, 
before  and  after  he  came  to  Clay  county,  and  he  never  failed  to 
show  the  scars  on  his  hand  and  the  bone  chisel  handle. 

We  had  raids  upon  us  almost  daily  in  some  shape  or  other.  The 
Indians  being  at  home  wherever  they  chanced  to  be,  everything 
plenty  for  their  temporal  wants,  with  free  access  to  our  corn  pens 
to  get  all  the  corn  they  wanted  to  make  their  “tossmenony,”  while 
we  had  to  watch  our  opportunity  to  get  our  supplies,  and  had  to  go 
with  a guard  as  strong  as  could  be  spared  for  the  safety  of  the  fort, 
lest  we  be  attacked.  Often  when  starting  they  did  not  know  but 
they  might  be  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  and  all  of  them 
massacred,  and  their  wives  and  little  ones  left  to  be  murdered,  or  a 
worse  fate,  by  the  merciless  savages. 

When  we  turn  our  mind’s  eye  back  and  look  over  our  surround- 
ings, it  looks  like  it  was  a forlorn  hope,  with  so  small  a force,  to 
contend  against  the  combined  forces  of  four  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians, the  Sioux,  Foxes,  Iowas  and  Osages,  numbering  from  1,000 
to  1,500  warriors.  Some  of  the  Osages  proposed  to  be  friendly  and 
kept  rather  in  the  background,  but  occasionally  would  slip  in  and 
steal  stock  and  do  other  mischief  on  the  credit  of  those  who  were 
openly  in  the  fight,  which  caused  us  to  make  no  distinction,  treat- 
ing all  alike  whenever  we  met  them — kill  them  if  we  could. 

Being  so  far  from  any  white  settlements  and  not  considered 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  no  friends  to  help  outside 
of  ourselves,  with  the  odds  fearfully  against  us,  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charles  being  the  nearest  points  that  anyone  was  located,  and  most 
of  them  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  by  furnishing  powder, 
lead  and  blankets,  under  a pretense  that  their  trade  was  entirely 
with  the  Indian  tribes  higher  up  the  river,  where  they  bartered  their 
goods  for  robes,  furs  and  skins.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  they 
sold  to  our  enemy,  and  our  people  determined  to  stop  all  trading 
erafts  going  up  the  river  under  pretense  of  trading  with  those 
tribes  higher  up  the  river  who  were  taking  no  part  in  the  fights,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  had  our  forts  well  supplied  with  powder 
and  lead. 


STOPPED  TRADING  BOATS 

Cooper’s  fort  being  highest  up  the  river  and  not  far  from  it, 
was  to  keep  a vigilant  watch,  and  stop  all  boats  and  examine  their 
cargo,  and  confiscate  all  munitions  of  war.  The  first  boat  stopped 
belonged  to  a Canadian  or  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Blundo,  who 
claimed  to  be  interested  in  the  American  Fur  company,  but  his  evi- 
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dence  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  fact;  and  had  it  been, 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same — the  government  had  refused  us 
any  protection;  we  determined  to  protect  ourselves.  We  took  the 
old  fellow,  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  to  the  fort  and  kept  him 
under  a close  guard.  After  some  time  he  proposed  that  if  we  would 
permit  him  to  take  his  goods  he  would  return  to  St.  Louis,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  to,  by  his  giving  up  a part  of  his  powder  and 
lead,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  current  of  Big  Muddy  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis.  That  put  a complete  stop  to  all  trade  going  up 
the  river.  The  fur  company,  that  had  their  trading  establishments 
not  far  from  Yellowstone  river,  on  the  Missouri  side,  still  kept  up 
their  trapping,  hunting  and  trading,  and  shipping  their  peltry  to 
St.  Louis  in  boats  made  out  of  buffalo  skins. 

The  summers  of  1813  and  1814  were  the  times  that  tried  men’s 
nerve,  energy  and  unflinching  bravery.  Most  of  them  were  not 
found  wanting,  while  there  were  a few  that  the  strain  was  too 
heavy  upon,  and  they  left  and  went  back  to  their  old  homes,  but 
soon  after  the  war  ended  they  returned,  and  some  of  their  children 
are  good  citizens  of  our  county.  David  McClain,  whom  I have  men- 
tioned before,  started  back;  the  Indians  waylaid  him,  killed  his  son, 
William,  and  wounded  him,  and  he  barely  escaped. 

We  were  surrounded  on  every  side  and  it  would  not  have  been 
a surprise  to  have  been  attacked  at  any  time.  On  one  occasion 
there  were  about  500  Indians  came  to  attack  the  fort  (so  they 
stated  afterwards).  They  came  during  the  night  and  had  fixed  up- 
on the  different  points  of  the  fort  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  Their 
aim  was  to  make  the  assault  on  two  sides  and  one  end  at  the  same 
time.  They  divided  their  force  into  three  squads,  and  fixed  up 
blinds  of  green  bushes  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a little  out  of 
range  of  our  guns.  There  they  lay,  intending  to  make  the  attack 
between  daylight  and  sunrise.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  all  hands  were  busy  preparing  for  a crop,  some  guarding 
while  others  plowed,  and  that  day  they  had  fixed  upon  to  go  out  to 
different  places  with  wagons  to  bring  in  corn  and  other  provisions, 
as  we  were  just  out  in  the  fort.  Some  of  the  wagons  had  started, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  they  would  have  all  been  gone,  and  no  one 
left  in  the  fort  but  three  or  four  old  men  and  a few  half-grown  boys 
and  women  and  children,  with  special  orders  to  keep  the  gates  and 
outside  doors  closely  barred. 

“DECENTLY  KILLED”  BY  INDIANS 

Joe  Busby’s  horses  got  out  during  the  night;  when  he  found 
them  gone  he  started  for  his  place,  where  he  supposed  they  had 
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gone,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  fort.  When  he  got  to  the 
timber,  where  the  Indians  were  lying  behind  their  blinds,  he  walked 
so  close  to  them  that  the  powder  burnt  his  clothes  when  they  shot 
him — giving  him  two  shots;  one  had  two  balls,  which  took  effect 
in  front  of  the  hip  bone,  about  an  inch  apart,  burning  his  clothes; 
the  other  shot  struck  him  near  the  left  breast.  He  was  well  known 
by  the  Indians,  having  been  with  them  a great  deal.  They  stuck  a 
knife  in  his  throat,  put  a little  sack  about  two  inches  long  that  was 
filled  with  gravel  taken  from  the  crops  of  birds,  as  a token  that 
they  had  killed  a friend.  He  wore  long  hair,  yet  they  took  no  scalp, 
not  wishing  to  disfigure  him,  but  leaving  him  what  they  called  de- 
cently killed. 

That  raised  the  alarm.  Several  were  mounted  and  just  on  the 
start;  one  wagon  had  got  nearly  to  the  timber  where  they  had  shot 
Busby,  but  they  all  retreated  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  bring 
them.  The  indians  had  let  old  man  Ferril  and  two  of  his  boys  pass 
out,  in  eight  or  ten  steps  of  where  they  were  concealed,  and  by  that 
means  got  between  them  and  the  fort,  but  when  the  alarm  was 
raised  he  took  a circular  route  and  got  in  safe.  Then  every  man 
and  boy  that  could  handle  a gun  got  to  their  post  and  awaited  the 
attack,  but  they  did  not  come.  Some  few  came  into  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  that  surrounded  the  fort,  but  made  haste  to  run  where 
Busby  was  killed.  After  waiting  a short  time,  two  men  volun- 
teered to  go  out  and  see  if  they  could  find  Busby;  they  soon  found 
him  and  brought  him  in,  and  then  followed  the  Indians  about  three 
miles  to  where  they  crossed  the  river,  the  last  of  them  just  land- 
ing in  their  canoes  on  the  opposite  bank. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  FORTS 


The  little  band  that  was  penned  up  in  the  fort  was  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  attacked  by  ten  to  one,  counting  the  boys.  It  looks 
like  it  was  enough  to  daunt  their  courage;  they  were  surrounded  on 
every  side — no  help  to  be  had.  The  watchword  was  victory  or 
death,  for  if  defeated,  they  knew  the  fate  of  their  wives  and  little 
ones  would  be  massacre  by  the  tommyhawk  and  scalping  knife  of 
their  savage  foe. 

On  another  occasion,  two  young  bucks,  one  an  Iowa  about  19 
years  old,  and  the  other  a Sac  about  22,  came  to  the  fort  just  after 
dusk.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  families  had 
built  fires,  for  it  had  commenced  raining  and  was  quite  chilly,  and 
the  light  from  the  fires  shone  through  the  cracks  made  by  the  mud 
drying  that  stopped  the  cracks  between  the  logs.  Wherever  they 
could  see  a light  they  picked  holes  with  their  knives  to  find  a place 
big  enough  to  shoot  through.  They  finally  found  one,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  right  opposite  the  heart  of  Capt.  Cooper,  the  man  they 
were  after,  for  they  knew  the  house  he  lived  in.  They  fired  and  the 
ball  took  effect  in  his  side.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming: 
“Lord  have  mercy  on  us,”  and  died.  The  rascals  told  afterward 
that  they  ran  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  walls  of  the 
fort  and  listened,  until  they  heard  the  squaws  crying,  and  then 
they  knew  they  had  done  what  they  came  for.  The  young  Iowa 
who  did  the  shooting  always  called  himself  Captain  Cooper.  I often 
saw  him  after  the  war.  He  was  a good  looking  buck,  and  took 
great  pride  in  his  name.  If  you  got  into  a chat  with  him  he  would 
soon  let  you  know,  “Me  Captain  Cooper.” 

I might  rehearse  many  incidents  that  occurred  during  the 
three  years  we  were  penned  up  in  the  fort,  but  it  might  be  tiresome 
to  your  readers,  take  too  much  space  in  your  paper,  and  tax  your 
patience  a little  more  than  you  could  pleasantly  stand.  I will  pass 
over  many  of  them  and  only  give  a few  as  we  travel  over  the  time 
of  which  we’re  aiming  to  give  a small  sketch,  for  the  ordeal  through 
which  we  passed  was  one  which  was  calculated  to  try  men  of  stout- 
est hearts;  but  to  aid  us  we  had  among  us  some  of  the  pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  Col.  B.  Cooper,  J.  Ferrill  and  a few  others,  who  were  in 
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the  siege  at  Boonesboro  and  battle  of  Bluelick,  where  they  fought 
hand  to  hand,  till  they  like  to  have  been  like  the  Kilkenny  cats — 
none  left  to  tell  the  story.  They  were  a great  stay  to  those  who 
were  more  despondent. 

HOW  THEY  MADE  MEAL 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  some  that  are  curious  enough  to 
wish  to  know  how  we  got  our  corn  into  meal,  which  was  the  only 
grain  we  had  to  make  our  bread.  Placed  as  we  were,  it  could  be 
truly  said  that  “necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  We  first 
made  mortars,  by  burning  or  cutting  out  the  end  of  a log  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  deep,  bringing  it  to  a point  at  the  bottom,  then  made 
a pestle  by  putting  an  iron  wedge  in  the  end  of  a stick,  with  a band 
or  cord  around  the  end  to  keep  it  from  splitting  where  you  drove 
in  the  wedge;  then  we  had  what  we  called  a hominy  mortar,  in 
which  we  pounded  our  corn  as  fine  as  we  could,  then  sifted,  and 
took  the  fine  for  bread  and  coarse  for  hominy,  which  done  very 
well,  though  the  process  was  slow  and  hard.  We  soon  invented  an- 
other style  for  making  meal — took  two  flat  stones  about  four  inches 
thick,  dressed  them  up  mill-stone  style,  fitted  the  bed-stone  into  a 
hollow  gum,  cutting  the  upper  stone,  or  runner,  about  an  inch  less 
than  the  bed-rock,  so  there  would  be  room  for  the  meal  as  you 
turned  to  be  carried  around  to  the  spout,  drilling  a hole  in  the  top 
stone  so  as  to  put  in  a handle,  to  turn  the  mill  with  one  hand  and 
feed  with  the  other.  This  was  much  better  than  the  mortar.  The 
rock,  or  mill  stone,  was  too  soft,  so  our  meal  had  more  or  less  grit 
in  it,  which  made  it  rather  unpleasant,  yet  we  preferred  it  to  the 
mortar  and  pestle. 

We  were  not  destitute  of  inventive  talent  and  we  soon  had  an- 
other fitted  up  in  a frame  with  trunnel  head,  cogs  and  wheels,  which 
was  run  by  a crank  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  with  hopper  and 
shoe  to  take  the  corn  to  the  runner.  We  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  advance  we  had  made  in  the  facilities  for  accommodating 
our  wants.  I think  it  probable  that  if  the  inventor  of  our  last  mill 
had  sent  a model  of  it  to  Washington  he  would  have  obtained  a 
patent. 


SOLDIERS  GIVE  PROTECTION 

About  this  time  (the  summer  of  1814,  or  early  in  the  year 
1815),  the  government  concluded  we  were  in  their  jurisdiction  and 
sent  the  militia  to  assist  us — three  companies  under  the  command 
of  General  Dodge,  with  orders  to  organize  all  the  men  that  belonged 
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to  the  three  forts  that  were  subject  to  military  duty,  and  giving 
General  Dodge  command  of  all  the  forces.  I well  recollect  that  in 
organizing  a company  at  our  fort  (Cooper’s)  it  took  all  the  men 
subject  to  military  duty,  old  men,  and  all  the  boys  that  were  able 
to  use  a rifle,  to  raise  a company  of  fifty.  They  divided  the  three 
companies,  giving  each  fort  its  quota  in  proportion  to  what  they 
had  of  their  own  men.  Fort  Cooper,  having  the  most  available 
men,  got  the  fewest  of  the  militia  that  were  sent  to  our  aid.  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  after  completing  his  organization,  put  his  men  under 
strict  discipline,  drilling  them  every  day  by  special  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  without  regard  to  rank.  Lieutenant  Hunt 
had  command  of  the  men  sent  to  Cooper’s  fort,  but  Ensign  Laramie 
was  the  drill  officer.  He  was  a lively,  jovial  little  fellow,  and  liked 
by  all,  especially  by  the  boys,  for  as  soon  as  he  got  through  drill- 
ing the  men  he  had  all  the  boys  parade  with  their  wooden  guns  and 
took  them  through  all  the  tactics  that  were  common  in  military 
discipline.  He  was  quite  a lady’s  man,  and  was  not  alone  in  that 
respect,  for  there  were  several  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  our 
aid  in  our  forlorn  condition  that  became  captivated  by  the  sparkling 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and  chaste  and  modest  manners  of  our  maidens. 
Among  them  was  D.  M.  Stout,  who  married  the  writer’s  sister,  and 
came  to  Clay  county  to  live  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and  raised  a 
large  family,  and  who  is  known  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

When  the  General  thought  he  had  his  men  sufficiently  drilled, 
he  made  all  necessary  arrangements  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  He 
crossed  the  river  and  moved  into  the  Miami  village.  They  were  on 
the  watch  all  the  time,  and  were  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  the 
larger  portion  of  them  had  left  and  joined  straggling  parties  that 
were  keeping  out  of  harm’s  way,  so  that  when  they  got  to  the  vil- 
lage they  found  about  150  men,  women  and  children,  all  told,  and 
they  surrendered  without  firing  a gun. 

They  turned  most  of  them  loose.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
ones  were  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  but  were  not  kept  long  till  they 
agreed  upon  terms  and  released  them;  they  returned  to  their  tribe 
and  still  lived  upon  our  border.  Very  frequently  squads  of  them 
would  come  in  among  us  with  their  peltry  to  trade,  mostly  for  corn, 
but  we  had  no  fear  of  them  doing  us  any  bodily  harm.  They  would 
pilfer  and  steal  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  and  could 
conceal  until  they  could  get  out  of  sight.  Sometimes  they  would 
take  a few  horses  when  they  wanted  to  take  a buffalo  hunt,  so  they 
could  run  the  horses  out  of  reach  of  the  owner,  but  these  depreda- 
tions were  small  matters  to  what  we  had  went  through,  and  we 
bore  them  without  much  fuss.  We  were  so  elated  at  the  idea  of 
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having  the  privilege  of  going  on  with  our  improvements  without 
being  tomahawked  that  we  were  prepared  to  accept  our  situation 
and  rejoice  over  it;  and  to  add  to  our  satisfaction,  we  heard  of  the 
victory  of  General  Jackson  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans,  which 
gave  promise  of  a lasting  peace,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a fit- 
ting time,  as  the  4th  of  July  was  drawing  near,  to  show  our  loyalty 
to  the  government  of  our  ancestors  by  having  a little  jubilee  and 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 


r- 

t. 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION  IN  1815 


All  hands,  men,  women  and  children,  commenced  making  pre- 
parations, and  when  the  day  came  everything  was  on  the  ground, 
which  had  been  selected  in  a very  pretty  grove  near  Fort  Cooper, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants  of  Booneslick  settle- 
ment. There  were  men  who  knew  how  to  roast  the  meat  to  a nice 
brown  and  thoroughly  done,  yet  not  burned,  and  women  plenty  who 
knew  how  to  prepare  sweet,  light  corn  bread,  all  of  which  was  pre- 
pared in  abundance  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  occasion;  in  addition 
to  the  edibles,  there  was  a barrel  of  the  essence  of  corn,  and  a bar- 
rel of  honey  to  make  “black-strap”  for  drink.  We  ate  and  we  drank 
to  our  hearts’  content  and  had  a good  time  generally. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read.  Having  no  profes- 
sional orator,  there  was  not  much  oratory  displayed.  Some  of  the 
old  pioneers  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks  suitable  to  the 
occasion, — going  back  to  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  telling  of 
the  toil  and  deprivations  our  fathers  endured  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  children  freedom  from  the  oppression  that  was  laid  up- 
on them  by  their  mother  country.  The  speeches  had  a good  deal 
of  the  back  woods  style,  but  they  left  their  impression. 

I can  think  of  the  difference  then  and  a barbecue  now.  Their 
table  was  arranged  in  good  style,  (I  mean  for  the  backwoods),  with 
all  the  edibles;  then  the  managers  invited  the  audience  to  the  table; 
all  kept  quiet,  while  one  of  the  older  ones  returned  thanks  to  Him 
who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory  and  dispenses  His  blessings 
to  the  children  of  men  according  to  His  divine  will;  then  they 
were  waited  on,  and  everything  went  as  smoothly  and  pleasant  as 
if  it  were  at  a family  dinner.  There  was  no  grabbing  or  scrambling 
to  see  who  would  get  hold  of  something  ti  eat  first.  I won’t  draw 
the  contrast  any  further.  We  all  know  how  barbecues  are  con- 
ducted in  this  day  of  moral  reform. 

DANCED  ON  BARE  GROUND 

The  day  was  closed  by  smoothing  off  a small  spot  of  Mother 
Earth  for  the  young  folks  to  have  a little  recreation  in  the  way  of 
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a dance,  to  the  best  and  only  music  that  we  had,  which  was  a 
fiddle.  Then  they  amused  themselves  until  about  sunset,  when  each 
retired,  feeling  they  had  shown  the  respect  that  was  due  the  day 
that  they  celebrated. 

It  may  be  that  some  men  will  think  it  strange  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  day  closed  with  plenty  of  whisky  and  honey;  that 
there  was  not  a single  drunken  man  in  the  assembly.  Why  was  it 
so?  I can  answer  the  question  in  no  other  way  than  saying  that 
no  countenance  was  given  to  a drunkard. 

The  4th  of  July,  1815,  is  a day  that  those  who  were  there  will 
cherish  in  their  memories,  on  account  of  the  toils  and  hardships 
they  were  emerging  out  of,  with  a prospect  of  a brighter  day  in 
the  future,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  a delusion,  for  the  fall  of  that 
year  brought  some  emigrants,  and  a great  many  who  came  to  see 
the  country,  and  nearly  all  were  well  pleased. 

The  following  item  should  have  been  given  sooner:  Through 

all  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  we  had  pious,  God-fearing  men 
among  us,  who  tried  to  keep  up  the  worship  of  God,  their  maker 
and  preserver.  We  had  but  one  preacher  most  of  the  time,  and  he 
tried  to  keep  up  preaching  at  every  fort  as  often  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit.  They  would  generally  take  their  guns  when 
they  started  to  go  from  one  fort  to  the  other  to  preaching.  I rec- 
ollect on  one  occasion,  when  several  of  our  young  folks  went  to 
McClain’s  fort,  and  on  their  return  got  alarmed,  and  the  young 
ladies  put  whip  to  their  horses  and  never  stopped  till  they  landed 
in  the  fort,  pretty  badly  frightened,  but  no  one  hurt,  fortunately. 

WEDDING  UNDER  A TREE 

We  were  not  behind  in  matrimonial  alliances,  and  sometimes  a 
little  romance  connected  with  them.  A daughter  of  Jos.  Cooley 
and  a Mr.  White  engaged  to  blend  their  two  lives  in  one,  and  they 
called  on  Elder  William  Thorp  to  celebrate  the  nuptial  bonds,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  it  was  very  agreeable  to  their  friends.  They 
concluded  to  make  a big  thing  of  it,  and  gave  general  invitation; 
no  house  being  sufficient  to  hold  the  guests,  they  repaired  to  the 
shade  of  a large  white  oak  tree,  not  far  from  the  fort,  and  there  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  two  pronounced  one. 
She  is  still  living,  and  is  with  one  of  her  granddaughters  in  Buch- 
anan or  Platte,  as  I am  informed. 

Her  sister  married  Peter  Wrightsman,  late  of  our  county.  The 
famous  Dr.  Cooley  of  Kansas  City  is  a brother’s  son.  Cooley’s  lake 
is  familiar  to  everybody  in  Clay;  it  took  its  name  from  the  family. 
So  much  for  one  wedding,  yet  we  had  others,  sometimes  runaway 
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matches,  on  account  of  objections  by  the  parents;  they  could  not 
run  far — only  from  one  fort  to  the  other — still  they  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  nuptial  bonds  tied,  as  all  youngsters  do  when 
they  determine  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

MORE  IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVE 

We  will  return  to  the  year  1816,  which  brought  in  a consider- 
able addition  to  our  number,  mostly  from  Kentucky,  some  from 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  but 
most  of  the  immigrants  were  from  Kentucky,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  being  of  a class  that  was  gen- 
erous and  kind,  making  good  neighbors,  and  working  for  the  good 
and  advancement  of  the  whole. 

As  we  have  not  got  further  on  in  the  way  of  time  than  the 
year  1816,  my  mind  calling  up  incidents  of  the  past  has  been  called 
to  some  that  I have  overlooked,  that  may  be  worthy  of  note  before 
we  proceed  further.  Previous  to  our  arrival  in  Booneslick  bottom, 
in  1810,  Ira  P.  Nash,  Stephen  Hancock  and  Stephen  Jackson,  in 
the  year  1804  or  1805,  had  made  a trip  up  the  Missouri  river  as 
far  as  Howard  county  now  is,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
where  Cooper  and  Saline  counties,  on  the  south  side,  now  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  exploring  the  country  and  taking  up  land 
claims.  When  they  found  a nice  plat  of  land  that  pleased  their 
fancy,  they  made  a place  of  beginning,  fixing  their  corner,  then 
run  their  lines,  regardless  of  course  or  number  of  corners  they 
might  have  to  make,  so  they  got  the  desired  spot.  They  stayed  but 
a short  time  till  they  returned  to  their  homes,  a short  distance 
above  St.  Charles. 

In  the  same  year  Ira  P.  Nash,  Wm.  Nash,  Daniel  Hubbard  and 
two  or  three  others  whose  names  I can’t  call  to  mind,  returned  and 
laid  out  some  more  land  claims,  mostly  on  the  rich,  fertile  soil  of 
what  was  then  known  as  Booneslick  bottom.  They  located  one  tract 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lamoine,  and  extending  up  the 
river  opposite  to  a rush  island,  that  had  a fine  growth  of  cotton- 
wood timber.  On  this  tract  was  located  the  famous  Harriman  gar- 
den. They  located  a claim  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moniteau,  on  the 
Missouri.  Not  far  from  there,  in  the  river  bluffs,  they  discovered 
several  caves,  which  they  examined,  and  found  the  dirt  in  them 
largely  impregnated  with  saltpetre;  they  also  found  the  place  so 
thickly  inhabited  by  snakes  (mostly  rattlers)  that  they  were  de- 
terred from  making  as  thorough  examination  as  they  would  other- 
wise have  done,  but  they  learned  enough  to  make  it  of  great  im- 
portance afterwards  to  the  settlers.  I.  P.  and  Wm.  Nash  and  my 
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father  went  to  the  caves  in  the  fall  of  1811  and  worked  the  dirt, 
and  made  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  saltpetre.  It  was  done 
by  a very  simple  process:  The  dirt  was  put  into  a hopper,  like  the 

farmer’s  wife  has  fixed  for  ashes  to  get  lye  to  make  soap,  and  ram- 
med down  with  a pestle,  then  water  poured  on,  let  it  soak  well  and 
run  out,  then  take  it  and  boil  down  to  a proper  state,  then  run  it 
out  into  a trough  of  cold  water  and  the  saltpetre  would  shoot  out 
in  little  spears  and  lumps;  then  gather  it  up,  and  you  have  your 
saltpetre,  which  served  us  a very  valuable  purpose,  it  being  one  of 
the  important  ingredients  in  making  powder,  which  we  had  to  man- 
ufacture ourselves.  With  very  little  exception,  we  used  charcoal, 
brimstone  and  saltpetre,  and  made  a first-rate  article  of  powder. 
I was  well  acquainted  with  Jackson,  Hancock  and  Nash.  The  lat- 
ter lived  at  my  father’s  as  one  of  the  family  for  over  a year,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  what  I have  written  that  took  place  pre- 
vious to  1809.  Hancock  and  I.  P.  Nash  were  both  surveyors,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  Hancock  was  employed  by  the  government 
to  help  survey  our  territory. 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1815  the  Indians  made  a raid 
on  the  settlements  on  Boone,  Femme  and  Louter  creeks,  and  stole 
some  horses  and  fled  across  the  country  towards  the  Mississippi 
river.  Capt.  James  Callaway,  with  a few  men,  went  in  pursuit,  and 
after  a chase  of  several  miles  overhauled  the  thieves  and  recap- 
tured the  horses  without  much  trouble,  the  Indians,  on  the  approach 
of  Callaway’s  men,  scattering  to  the  brush.  They  took  the  horses 
and  started  to  return,  but  their  wily  foe  wasn’t  disposed  to  let 
them  off  without  making  an  effort  to  get  the  horses  or  some  of 
their  scalps.  They  took  a circuitous  route  and  gained  the  crossing 
of  the  creek  in  advance  of  Callaway’s  men  and  laid  in  wait  for 
them;  they  soon  came  up,  and  not  expecting  the  Indians  had  got  in 
front,  they  had  kept  a guard  in  the  rear.  Those  in  front  plunged 
into  the  creek,  and  as  they  were  rising  the  opposite  bank  the  In- 
dians fired  upon  them,  killing  three  or  four  at  the  first  fire.  Cap- 
tain Callaway,  having  charge  of  the  rear  guard,  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  rifles,  hastened  forward  with  his  men  and  attempted  to 
cross  the  creek.  When  about  midway  of  the  creek  his  horse  was 
shot  and  instantly  killed.  He  got  away  from  his  horse  and  com- 
menced swimming  down  the  creek,  when  he  was  shot  in  the  head 
and  instantly  killed,  the  current  taking  him  down  the  creek  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  where  his  body  was  found  a few  days  after- 
wards and  taken  out  and  received  burial  at  the  hands  of  his  com- 
rades, such  as  was  common  for  the  backwoodsman,  which  was  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  on  the  banks  of  Louter  creek,  and  the  dead  pio- 
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neer  robed  in  his  blanket,  was  laid  away  in  his  mother  earth  to 
await  that  great  and  notable  day  for  which  all  other  days  are  made. 
The  rest  of  his  men  were  closely  engaged,  almost  in  a hand  to  hand 
fight,  several  getting  wounded,  but  no  one  killed.  But  with  the 
odds  against  them,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  fighting  as  they 
went,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  ground.  Three  days  later,  when 
they  returned,  they  found  the  bodies  of  the  killed  horribly  mutilated 
and  scalped. 
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A “BOOM”  AWAY  BACK  IN  1816 


We  will  return  to  the  close  of  1816.  The  fame  of  the  Boons- 
lick  country  had  been  heralded  from  Dan  to  Bersheeba,  and  in  the 
year  1817  there  was  a perfect  boom  in  the  way  of  emigration  that 
filled  the  hills  and  valleys,  all  vieing  with  each  other  in  building  log 
cabins,  tramping  out  the  nettles,  killing  the  snakes,  clearing  up  the 
land  for  a crop,  and  to  make  the  wilderness  blossom  with  the  rose. 

Howard  county  had  been  organized  in  1816,  with  the  terri- 
torial laws  extended  over  her  and  a full  set  of  officers  to  execute 
the  law.  Some  of  them  I recollect:  Nicholas  Burckhart  was  our 

sheriff,  and  Gray  Bynum  clerk,  and  my  recollection  is  that  David 
Barton  was  judge,  with  a man  by  the  name  of  Heath  as  circuit  at- 
torney. They  held  court  at  Franklin,  a town  opposite  Boonville, 
that  had  been  laid  out  previously  in  what  was  known  as  Boonslick 
Bottom,  which  had  got  to  be  quite  a flourishing  town,  it  being  the 
business  center  of  the  whole  upper  country. 

It  grew  in  wealth  and  population  till  it  achieved  a fair  stand- 
ing with  any  town  in  the  territory,  having  in  it  some  as  energetic 
business  men  as  you  could  find  anywhere,  some  of  whom  I will 
name:  Barr,  Tilton  & Howard,  associated  in  dry  goods  and  gro- 

ceries; Hickman  & Lamb,  in  the  same  business;  SamT  Ringo,  late 
of  Liberty,  was  store-boy  and  clerk  for  them,  where,  by  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  he  got  his  start  and  established  himself  in  our 
town  (Liberty).  There  were  others  that  I won’t  take  the  space  to 
mention.  They  were  well  supplied  with  mechanics.  Aaron  Pruitt 
was  saddle  and  harness  maker,  and  also  Joseph  Houk,  both  good 
workmen;  Cyrus  Brashear,  late  of  our  county,  and  our  old  friend 
Tom  Morrison,  who  still  works  in  our  town,  and  has  the  name  of 
making  the  best  saddles  or  collars  of  any  workman  in  the  trade, 
both  served  their  time  in  learning  the  trade  with  Houk;  both  of 
them  came  to  Clay  at  an  early  day. 

THE  FIRST  COURT 

The  first  court  I recollect  being  held  in  Franklin  was  held  by 
David  Todd,  judge;  Gray  Bynum,  clerk;  N.  S.  Burckhart,  sheriff. 
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There  were  several  lawyers,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Abiel  Leonard, 

who  made  himself  rather  conspicuous  in  a duel  with  — Barry; 

French,  Lilburn  Boggs,  who  was  governor  of  the  state  in  the 

time  of  our  Mormon  difficulties.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  were 
Drs.  Lowrey  and  Hutchison,  Wm.  Rector,  Ben  Holliday,  Benj. 
Reeves,  Richard  Gentry,  Duff  Green,  and  a great  many  others 
whose  names  I can’t  call  to  mind,  who  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
who  were  foremost  in  developing  the  natural  interests  of  the 
country. 


SURVEY  STARTED  AT  RAW’S  MOUTH 

I think  it  was  some  time  in  this  year  (1817)  the  government 
sent  a man  by  the  name  of  Sullivan  to  survey  the  northern  and  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  making  the  beginning  in  the  center 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  running  due  north  100  miles, 
thence  east  to  Des  Moines  river,  thence  down  that  stream  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  He  came  into  our  neighborhood  and  hired  some 
of  our  backwoods  boys  to  go  with  him  as  hands  and  expert  hunters, 
as  he  expected  to  furnish  his  hands  with  meat  from  the  game  on 
the  route.  He  hired  my  oldest  brother,  John  Thorp,  and  Jim  Cock- 
rell, a noted  hunter  and  trapper,  and  uncle,  I believe,  to  Senator 
Cockrell,  and  Jos.  Cooper,  son  of  Captain  Cooper,  who  was  killed  in 
the  fort,  an  account  of  which  is  already  given. 

They  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  their  start.  My 
brother  swam  the  Missouri  river  some  six  or  eight  times  before 
they  became  satisfied  that  they  had  got  the  center  of  the  Kansas, 
and  the  exertion  of  swimming  came  near  costing  him  his  life.  He 
lost  the  use  of  himself  and  was  not  able  to  do  anything  the  balance 
of  the  route.  They  completed  their  survey.  Sullivan,  with  some  of 
his  men,  returned  to  St.  Louis,  while  Cooper,  Cockrell  and  my 
brother  came  back  across  the  country  to  Boonslick  bottom. 

The  government  employed  men  to  survey  the  country;  some  to 
lay  it  out  in  ranges  running  north  and  south  six  miles  wide;  some 
to  lay  it  off  in  townships  running  east  and  west,  every  six  miles; 
then  came  a lot  of  surveyors  to  lay  it  out  in  sections  one  mile 
square,  which  caused  some  trouble  with  the  settlers,  for  it  cut  up 
their  improvements  so  that  their  farms  were  partly  on  four  quar- 
ters and  they  could  hold  but  one  quarter  by  pre-emption,  so  they 
frequently  lost  a portion  of  their  improvements. 

LAND  OFFICE  OPENED— FEW  COULD  BUY 

The  government  established  a land  office  at  Franklin,  and  had 
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a sale  of  the  land  early  in  the  fall  of  1818.  The  citizens  generally 
attended  it,  with  what  little  means  they  had  been  able  to  lay  by, 
each  one  anxious  to  get  his  home,  while  there  were  crowds  of  spec- 
ulators who  came  into  buy  up  land  to  speculate  on;  many  of  them 
never  went  to  look  at  the  land,  but  would  watch  the  old  settlers  and 
bid  against  them,  knowing  that  they  knew  all  the  good  land;  and  it 
so  irritated  the  settlers  that  it  came  very  near  causing  difficulty 
between  the  parties,  but  the  more  prudent  ones  kept  it  down  and 
maintained  law  and  order.  One  man  lost  his  place  by  being  outbid 
by  a speculator;  he  found  that  whenever  he  bid,  the  speculator 
would  bid  on  his  judgment,  so  he  bid  for  a piece  of  land  which  was 
covered  by  a lake  in  Nash’s  prairie,  and  it  was  run  up  to  about  $10 
per  acre,  and  dropped  on  the  speculator.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
fishing  places  I ever  saw. 

The  land-grabbers  bought  a great  deal  of  land,  but  most  of  it 
was  forfeited  to  the  government;  the  terms  of  sale  being  one-fourth 
cash,  the  balance  in  three  equal  yearly  installments.  They  paid 
the  first  installment,  but  failed  in  the  balance,  so  the  government 
kept  the  land  subject  to  entry.  Thos.  A.  Smith  was  receiver,  Chas. 
Carroll  register,  and  Nick  Burckhart  auctioneer,  who  conducted  the 
sale.  A great  many  of  the  settlers  got  their  improvements  back  by 
entry,  paying  the  minimum  price,  $2.25  per  acre,  they  being  for- 
feited. 

After  the  people  got  a right  to  their  lands,  they  commenced 
making  more  substantial  improvements.  Corn  and  wheat  were  our 
main  crops,  which  produced  bountifully  without  much  labor,  com- 
pared to  these  days.  The  emigration  had  supplied  all  the  market 
we  had;  we  needed  but  little  for  our  stock,  so  we  soon  found  our- 
selves with  a large  surplus,  and  not  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  low 
rate  of  50  cents  a barrel  for  corn,  and  the  same  for  wheat  per 
bushel.  Some  of  our  most  enterprising  citizens  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  flat  boats  and  using  the  bosom  of  Big  Muddy  to  take  it 
to  a better  market. 

I well  recollect  the  first  flat  boat  that  attempted  to  descend 
the  river.  Our  old  friend,  Jack  McCorkle,  undertook  a trip  and 
made  it  a success,  and  afterwards  became  a noted  pilot  on  steam- 
boats that  run  on  the  Missouri,  which  was  not  long  afterwards. 
One  made  the  attempt  (I  think  the  year  of  1818  or  ’19)  with  a cargo 
for  the  U.  S.  Troops  at  Council  Bluffs  and  several  thousand  dollars 
in  silver  to  pay  off  the  troops  (so  said),  and  100  barrels  of  old 
Bourbon  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  soldiers’  rations. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT  SINKS 

She  got  about  ten  miles  above  Franklin  and  two  miles  above 
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the  mouth  of  the  Lamoine  river,  to  an  island  known  as  the  Harda- 
man  island,  where  they  met  a very  stiff  current  that  bulged  around 
a pile  of  drift  wood.  They  made  two  efforts  to  head  round  and 
failed,  and  had  to  drop  back;  they  then  took  a skiff  and  coil  of  rope 
and  going  above  the  drift  fastened  to  a snag,  then  dropped  back 
and  fastened  the  rope  to  the  windlass  and  put  all  hands  to  work  it, 
got  up  steam  as  high  as  it  would  bear  and  got  under  headway,  and 
had  nearly  rounded  the  point,  when  they  struck  a snag  that  stove 
through  the  hull  of  the  boat,  and  she  began  to  sink.  They  dropped 
back  below  the  drift  and  tied  up  stem  and  stern  to  cottonwood 
trees  as  close  as  she  could  be  drawn  to  the  bank.  In  a few  minutes 
she  careened  over  on  her  side,  leaving  only  a few  feet  of  the  ban- 
nisters of  the  upper  deck  to  be  seen.  They  had  no  time  to  save 
anything;  all  went  under,  and  lies  there  today,  to  help  add  to  the 
millions  that  have  fallen  a prey  to  the  surging  waters  of  the  Big 
Muddy.  It  was  on  Sunday  and  the  banks  were  crowded  with  citi- 
zens to  see  her  pass  up.  All  were  jubilant  at  the  idea  that  we 
would  soon  have  steam  to  transport  our  supplies  to  New  Orleans 
and  intermediate  points  for  market.  When  she  went  down  they 
began  to  despair.  Some  thought  they  would  never  be  able  to  navi- 
gate the  Missouri  by  steam,  but  how  little  they  knew  of  what  half 
a century  would  accomplish. 

THOUGHT  BENTON  CRAZY 

If  they  had  been  told  in  those  days  that  boats  would 
be  propelled  by  steam  with  ease  up  the  Missouri  river,  they 
would  have  thought  that  you  were  crazy,  like  many  said  of  Col. 
Benton,  in  his  last  speech  at  Liberty,  when  he  told  the  people  that 
in  fifty  years  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  would  be  tied  together 
by  the  iron  horse,  many  hooted  at  the  idea,  and  some  said  he  was 
crazy. 

But  we  find  today  his  prediction  more  than  fulfilled.  We  see 
the  country  checkered  with  railroads  in  every  direction,  and  people 
conversing  with  ease  across  the  continent,  as  familiarly  and  socially 
as  if  they  were  sitting  together  in  their  home  circle.  Even  those 
who  were  most  sanguine  fifty  years  ago  stand  and  reflect  with 
wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  advancement  of  art  and  science. 

SLIPPING  BACK  MORALLY,  HE  BELIEVED 

But  with  all  our  boasted  light,  we  have  retrograded  in  morals, 
far  below  fifty  years  ago.  Murder,  rape,  suicide,  arson,  lynching, 
robbery  and  fraud  in  every  conceivable  shape  that  the  depraved 
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mind  of  man  can  perceive  is  prevalent,  while  the  masses  and  those 
that  are  put  in  authority  to  suppress  crime  in  all  its  forms  fail  to 
give  it  that  stern  rebuke  it  deserves,  by  giving  no  countenance  to 
the  offender  and  bringing  him  before  the  law  and  giving  him  a fair 
and  speedy  trial  and  punishment  according  to  law,  we  all  jog  along, 
apparently  content,  if  we  can  only  make  and  hoard  up  the  “almighty 
dollar,”  leaving  out  of  view  that  it  requires  a high  state  of  moral 
manhood  to  secure  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  To  one  that 
has  only  been  a casual  observer  for  the  past  sixty  years,  when  he 
sums  it  all  up,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  politically  and  so- 
cially everything  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 

Excuse  our  disgression,  and  let’s  go  back  to  our  steamboat.  It 
lies  in  the  sand  of  the  Big  Muddy,  about  ten  miles  above  Franklin, 
with  all  its  cargo.  I have  been  on  it  often.  The  following  winter, 
when  the  river  got  to  its  lowest  stage,  there  was  at  least  half  or 
more  of  the  upper  deck  above  water,  covered  with  sand.  The  peo- 
ple made  an  effort  to  get  down  into  the  hull  by  cutting  through 
the  upper  deck  and  digging  in  sand,  but  the  water  filled  it  up  as 
fast  as  they  dug  it  out,  and  forced  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  re- 
covering any  of  the  cargo.  The  name  of  the  boat  I have  forgotten, 
also  the  names  of  its  officers.  I’m  under  the  impression  that  Capt. 
W.  D.  Hubbell  was  connected  with  the  boat  as  an  officer,  but  am 
not  certain.  I have  often  talked  with  him,  and  have  heard  him  talk 
of  being  on  the  first  boat  that  ascended  the  Missouri  river,  and  I 
know  the  one  I saw  sink  was  the  first  that  got  that  high  up. 
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STEPS  TO  FORM  MISSOURI’S  CONSTITUTION 


From  1817  to  1819  witnessed  a great  increase  in  population, 
with  many  new  counties  organized.  William  Clark,  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  exploring  expedition  up  the  Missouri  river,  was,  I be- 
lieve, the  first  governor  appointed  by  congress  after  the  territory 
was  organized,  and  I think  he  acted  as  executive  until  the  territory 
was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a state  in  1820.  Our  population  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  began  to  look  forward  to 
forming  a constitution  with  a view  of  adding  another  star  to  the 
flag  of  our  country. 

The  governor  ordered  an  election  (my  memory  doesn’t  serve 
me  to  give  dates)  for  delegates  to  a convention  to  form  a constitu- 
tion. It  was  then  as  it  is  now — we  had  plenty  of  aspirants,  all  la- 
boring to  make  the  people  believe  “I  am  the  man  to  send  to  the 
convention,”  and  we  soon  had  nearly  as  many  stump  speakers  as 
stumps  for  them  to  stand  on,  and  before  they  got  through  we  had 
quite  an  exciting  time. 

SLAVERY  QUESTION  BOBS  UP 

The  main  grounds  of  difference  was  the  negro  question,  which 
was  the  bone  of  contention  from  then  until  the  anti-slavery  party 
prevailed  and  set  them  free.  When  the  election  came  off  the  pro- 
slavery men  were  elected  by  a large  majority.  The  delegates  from 
Howard  county,  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  all  of  whom  I was  well 
acquainted  with,  were  B.  H.  Reeves,  I.  S.  Finley,  J.  Ray,  D.  Green, 
N.  S.  Burkhart.  We  will  stop  on  politics,  as  it’s  already  written. 

PIONEERS  “TOO  CROWDED” 

About  this  time,  1819-’20,  the  old  pioneers  began  to  get  rest- 
less, feeling  themselves  a little  too  crowded,  and  they  began  to  look 
out  for  a place  where  they  could  have  space  to  breathe  in,  and  there 
being  only  one  direction  for  them,  which  was  still  westward  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  a few  of  them  packed  up  their  goods  and 
chattels,  with  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  set  out  to  find  a home 
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further  west.  Among  them  that  are  notably  recollected  by  the 
writer  were  Abraham  Groom,  Mitchell  and  Robert  Pogue,  Wm. 
Groom,  brother  of  our  venerable  and  worthy  fellow-citizen,  Jos. 
Groom;  Samuel  Tillford,  James  and  Robert  Gilmer,  Joseph  Cooley, 
and  others,  nearly  all  from  Howard  county,  while  there  were  some 
from  other  states,  who  made  no  stop  until  they  pitched  their  tents 
where  Clay  county  now  is. 

Among  them  were  Thos.  and  Enos  Vaughn,  Eppe,  Merrit, 
James,  William,  Clayton  and  Reuben  Tillery,  from  Kentucky;  young 
and  old  Andrew  Robertson,  Jos.  Clark,  Daniel  Patton,  and  some 
others  that  I don’t  just  now  call  to  mind  from  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina. 

Some  more  come  to  mind:  Sampson  Jonathan  English  and 

brother,  Jonathan  McKissick,  John  and  Young  Fowler,  George  Bur- 
nett, father  of  P.  H.  Burnett  of  California,  grandson  of  John  Hard- 
aman,  late  owner  and  founder  of  the  noted  Hardaman  Garden  in 
Boonslick  bottom;  Joseph,  Elisha  and  William  Todd,  John  Bartle- 
son,  Col.  John  Thornton,  John  Crowley,  Shubael  Allen,  some  of 
whose  boys  we  have  in  our  midst,  who,  by  their  standing  in  the 
community  show  they  came  of  good  stock;  John  and  Nicholas 
Owens,  Charles  McGee,  Zachirah  McGee,  his  father. 

A JUDGE  PLAYED  “SEVEN  UP” 

Elisha  Cameron  served  as  county  judge  for  us  sev- 
eral years,  and  I think  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  county  has 
never  had  a better  one  before  or  since,  although  there  were  some 
that  thought  public  officials  should  not  indulge  in  immoral  habits 
and  some  made  objection  to  him  (not  as  a judge)  on  account  of  his 
having  a liking  for  playing  a game  of  “seven  up”  or  “old  sledge,”  as 
it  was  then  called;  but  he  always  set  aside  the  objection  by  telling 
them  that  when  he  went  into  the  court  house  he  always  left  “Lish 
Cameron  at  the  door  and  Judge  Cameron  went  in  and  presided  as 
judge,”  and  I don’t  know  of  any  one  that  has  come  as  near  carrying 
it  out  as  he  did. 

CLAY  COUNTY  FORMED 

There  are  many  others  whose  names  are  worthy  of  note  in  es- 
tablishing the  good  name  and  moral  worth  of  Clay  county;  D.  M. 
Stout,  John  Thorp,  John  Harris,  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  George 
Finley,  Neal  Gilham  and  James  Dagley  might  be  added  to  the  list 
and  then  not  stop,  all  of  whom  were  personally  known  to  the  writer 
and  helped  to  organize  the  county  and  put  its  civil  machinery  in 
working  order,  which  was,  I believe,  in  1822. 
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Before  this  Ray  county  had  been  organized,  including  all  the 
territory  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  and  east  to  Chariton 
county,  which  was  only  thinly  settled,  until  you  got  to  where  Clay 
now  is. 

We  will  confine  what  we  have  to  say  more  particularly  to  Clay 
county,  inasmuch  as  at  one  time  I think  I knew  every  man  in  it. 
Wm.  L.  Smith  was  clerk  of  the  county  and  circuit  courts,  and  post- 
master; a man  of  fine  business  qualities,  quite  popular,  and  made 
as  good  a clerk  as  we  have  ever  had  since,  as  the  records  will  show, 
without  any  assertion  of  mine.  He  moved  to  California  and  has 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  we  hope  in  the  promised  land  he  has  ceased 
from  the  turmoils  of  this  sin-stricken  world.  He  was  a brother-in- 
law  of  P.  H.  Burnett.  David  Todd  presided  as  judge  in  our  circuit 
court;  Abiel  Leonard  circuit  attorney,  I believe,  and  Wm.  L.  Smith, 
clerk. 

The  bar  consisted  of French,  John  Ryland,  John  Wilson, 

Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Amos  Reese  and  J.  Hayden,  all  of  whom  lived 
in  Franklin,  Howard  county;  there  may  have  been  others. 

Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  early 
days  of  Clay  county.  The  first  county  court  I ever  took  any  part 
in  was  held  in  the  tavern  with  John  Owens  as  landlord  (known  as 
the  Henly  house).  The  court,  bar  and  jurors,  with  all  transient 
guests,  (his  being  the  only  public  house  in  the  place)  being  under 
one  roof,  had  a jolly  time  playing  pranks,  telling  long  yarns,  and 
making  jokes  on  each  other. 

An  indictment  had  been  found  against  William  Pogue  for  steal- 
ing a pig.  The  case  being  called,  Leonard  appeared  for  the  state 
and  French  for  the  prisoner.  The  jury  was  empaneled  (the  first  I 
ever  served  on)  and  the  witnesses  called.  There  was  one  old  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Dean,  who  was  full  of  fun,  and  the  lawyer  ques- 
tioned him  until  he  became  worried,  and  began  to  turn  his  answers 
into  jokes  till  the  court  had  to  reprove  him.  Finally  Leonard  asked 
him  how  long  a sow  suckled  her  pigs  before  she  weaned  them. 
Leonard  was  a very  homely  man,  not  to  say  mortal  ugly.  Dean 
looked  him  square  in  the  face,  and  said:  “You  look  like  you  have 
sucked  as  many  sows  as  ever  I did.”  The  whole  crowd  burst  into  a 
laugh,  with  the  judge  included.  When  order  was  restored  the  wit- 
ness was  told  he  could  stand  aside. 

JURY  DISAGREED  A WEEK 

The  proof  was  plain  that  the  prisoner  stole  the  pig,  and  the 
case  was  given  to  the  jury  without  argument.  We  went  out;  all 
agreed  he  stole  the  pig,  but  the  law  said  he  should  be  whipped  on 
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his  bare  back  with  as  many  stripes  as  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
saw  proper  to  impose,  not  to  exceed  forty  save  one;  and  six  of  the 
jury  said  they  would  never  say  a man  should  be  whipped  for  a pig, 
and  they  could  not  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  law  that  whipped 
him  and  not  the  jury;  that  all  the  jury  had  to  do  was  to  say  whether 
he  stole  the  pig.  We  hung  all  the  week,  and  got  discharged  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  At  that  day  men  had  become  so  disgusted  with 
the  whipping  post  that  they  wouldn’t  enforce  the  law,  and  it  was 
not  very  long  before  it  was  taken  from  our  statute  books. 

A FLOGGING,  WITH  REMARKABLE  INCIDENT 

There  was  another  case  of  petit  larceny,  which  was  very  mi- 
nutely and  correctly  stated  by  our  old  and  mutual  friend,  Merrit 
Tillery,  in  our  columns  but  a short  time  back,  except  one  circum- 
stance, which  was  looked  on  as  something  peculiar,  and  which  no 
one  could  account  for. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  the  whipping  of  Young  Fowler  for  steal- 
ing a side  of  leather  from  George  Burnett’s  tan  trough.  The 
sheriff  (Harris)  drew  his  arms  around  a big  elm  and  gave  him 
twenty-five  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  which  made  the  poor  fellow 
cringe  every  lick  and  hug  the  tree  very  close.  The  strangest  part 
of  it  was  that  in  a few  minutes  after  he  was  released  a swarm  of 
bees  came  and  settled  on  the  tree  right  around  where  his  arms 
were,  and  at  the  same  time  a shower  of  snow  began  to  fall,  lasting 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  melting  as  fast  as  it  fell.  It  not  being 
in  season  for  bees  to  swarm,  it  was  looked  upon  as  something  very 
strange  and  remarkable,  and  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
and  a good  deal  of  speculation  with  those  who  were  inclined  to  be 
superstitious. 

There  was  one  more  case  of  legal  whipping,  which  took  place 
while  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  the  late  John  Baxter,  was  sheriff. 
A negro  was  taken  up  for  some  petit  offense  and  sentenced,  I be- 
lieve, to  twenty-five  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  The  sheriff  made 
black  look  white  every  lick,  and  then  turn  to  red,  the  blood  oozing 
out  through  the  bruised  skin.  I believe  that  was  the  last  whipping 
that  was  done  in  Clay  county  by  legal  authority. 

IN  STOCKS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS 

For  offenses  that  were  too  small  to  send  a fellow  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, I have  seen  them  put  in  jail  and  fastened  in  the  stocks. 
They  had  the  stocks  fixed  in  a frame  at  the  jail  door;  they  took  two 
planks,  cut  half  the  size  of  the  hole  in  each  plank  at  the  edge 
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where  they  came  together,  then  put  it  on  the  neck,  wrist  or  ankle; 
having  them  through  posts,  they  were  keyed  together  so  that  they 
held  a fellow  about  half  bent  and  as  fast  as  if  he  were  in  a vise, 
with  his  back  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  that  passed  by.  I saw  an 
old  man  (I  withhold  his  name  on  account  of  his  family,  some  of 
whom  are  living  in  our  county)  who  was  taken  up  for  being  too 
boisterous  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  using  rather 
too  vulgar  language  to  suit  the  more  modest  of  our  people,  and 
sentenced  to  one  hour  in  the  stocks. 

I shall  never  forget  how  degrading  and  humiliating  it  looked, 
and  from  that  time  until  now  I have  been  opposed  to  the  stocks  and 
the  whipping  post  as  a punishment  for  petit  offenses.  If  a man 
commits  murder,  let  him  hang — “a  life  for  a life.”  For  all  other 
offenses  confine  them  to  hard  labor  for  a reasonable  length  of  time, 
so  that  they  may  earn  their  living  and  be  of  some  profit  to  the 
public. 

We  will  leave  the  doings  of  the  courts  for  the  present,  as  they 
have  jogged  on  from  then  until  now  after  about  the  same  fashion. 

From  the  time  (1820)  when  settlement  was  commenced  in  Clay 
county,  it  might  be  said  it  was  truly  a land  of  Canaan,  for  it  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey,  with  abundance  of  game  for  several  years; 
but  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  a rich  soil  and  the  abun- 
dance of  everything  found  in  the  wilderness,  we  found  some  incon- 
veniences. Salt  was  indispensible,  and  our  only  means  of  trans- 
poration  was  by  wagons  and  teams.  The  nearest  point  at  which 
it  could  be  obtained  was  Boonslick  salt  works  in  Howard  county, 
which  had  been  worked  by  Robert  Heath.  (I  am  not  certain  that 
he  worked  them  as  late  as  1822.)  We  also  got  some  of  our  supply 
from  a lick  that  was  worked  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Dale,  (some 
connection  of  the  late  Weakley  and  Redding  Dale — I think  he  was 
their  uncle)  on  Salt  Fork  of  the  Lamoine  river,  about  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  from  Arrow  Rock  ferry,  in  what  is  now  Saline  county. 

I must  pause  a moment  and  go  back  to  an  earlier  day,  to  tell 
the  reader  that  of  all  the  localities  that  I was  in  of  the  Western 
wilds  of  Missouri,  the  banks  of  the  Lamoine  surpassed  all  others 
for  buffalo,  elk,  bear,  deer,  turkey,  with  all  the  varmints  that  are 
common  to  the  forest,  from  the  big  grey  and  black  wolf  down  to 
the  skunk,  and  quite  a variety  of  snakes.  The  streams  abounded 
with  the  finny  tribe  in  abundance;  the  range,  with  its  luxurious 
grasses  and  salt  water,  made  a kind  of  paradise  for  the  wild  beasts 
to  roam  at  their  pleasure,  and  gave  to  the  hunter  the  most  delicious 
meat  that  his  appetite  craved.  The  bees  were  more  abundant  there 
than  in  any  other  place  I have  ever  been;  I have  known  as  high  as 
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ten  gallons  of  honey  to  be  taken  from  one  hive,  and  frequently 
from  three  to  six  gallons.  It  looks  like  a big  tale  to  tell,  but  if  I 
had  a witness  I could  prove  it;  however,  I will  let  it  go  for  what  it 
is  worth. 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  GETTING  SUPPLIES 


Let  us  return  to  our  means  of  getting  salt  and  other  neces- 
saries, such  as  dry  goods  and  groceries.  We  would  take  our  wagon 
and  team  and  make  our  way  as  best  we  could  over  hills  and  hollows, 
without  bridges,  and  often  have  to  splice  teams  to  get  through  the 
low  swampy  ground  on  the  road  to  Dale’s  salt  works. 

We  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Jacks’  ferry,  now  Lexington. 
Jacks  established  the  ferry,  I think,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and  kept 
it  for  some  years  and  it  made  quite  an  income  to  his  purse,  which 
enabled  him  to  make  a fair  start  in  the  new  and  fertile  regions  of 
Clay  county.  He  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Jacks,  who,  by  hard 
labor  and  close  economy,  has  accumulated  a good  living  and  now 
possesses  a competent  estate.  He  lives  near  the  Clay  and  Platte 
line,  about  four  miles  west  of  Barry. 

To  get  to  Boonslick  and  Franklin  we  crossed  the  river  again  at 
Arrow  Rock,  the  route  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  being  very 
little  traveled.  A great  deal  of  our  hauling  was  done  after  we  laid 
by  our  crop,  and  in  those  days  the  prairie  or  green-head  flies  were 
so  severe  on  our  teams  that  we  were  forced  to  travel  after  night 
and  get  to  some  place  in  the  timber  for  protection  for  our  teams, 
and  a last  resort  to  keep  them  from  our  teams  was  to  build  a fire 
in  a circle  and  make  a smoke  and  keep  our  teams  inside  the  circle. 

These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter  in  get- 
ting necessaries  for  family  use.  There  were  still  more  that  had  to 
be  provided  for  closer  to  home.  We  had  no  way  of  grinding  our 
corn  and  the  mortar  and  pestle  had  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
till  we  could  build  mills.  Cols.  Allen  and  Thornton  conceived  the 
idea  that  they  could  make  it  profitable  to  build  a mill  and  put  up  a 
distillery,  and  they  built  the  first  horse  mill  that  was  put  up  in  the 
country,  and  the  first  distillery,  and  the  whole  country  patronized 
them  and  they  kept  their  mill  running  night  and  day;  and  a custo- 
mer frequently  had  to  wait  two  and  three  days  to  get  his  gist 
ground,  and  then  pay  toll  by  grinding  as  much  for  the  still  as  they 
had  for  their  own.  I must  tell  a trick  that  one  of  the  customers 
played  on  Col.  Allen  (he  was  miller.) 

Bob  Gilmer  went  to  mill  and  had  waited  for  his  turn  two  days 
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and  nights,  and  the  third  night  about  9 o’clock  the  Colonel  told  Bob 
to  be  ready,  his  turn  came  next.  It  was  very  cold,  but  he  got  his 
team  and  found  one  of  his  hame  strings  gone.  He  went  to  the 
Colonel  and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  that  he  could  get  for  a 
hame  string;  they  hunted  around,  but  could  not  find  anything,  and 
finally  the  Colonel  told  him  to  take  one  from  some  of  the  teams 
that  were  standing  waiting  for  their  turn.  Bob  rather  objected, 

thinking  it  would  be  wrong.  The  Colonel  remarked,  “D n it,  a 

little  mean  trick  at  a mill  is  nothing!”  He  got  the  string  and 
ground  out  his  turn;  then  the  Colonel  put  his  corn  in  the  hopper, 
and  told  Gilmer  that  he  could  grind  it  out  and  leave  the  meal  in  the 
chest;  that  it  was  so  cold  he  would  not  grind  any  more  that  night, 
and  would  go  to  the  house. 

Bob  started  up  his  team  and  went  a few  rounds,  giving  the  Col- 
onel time  to  get  to  the  house  and  in  bed;  then  he  stopped,  took  out  his 
team,  and  took  his  sack  of  meal  and  went  home.  The  Colonel  came 
to  the  mill  next  morning  and  found  the  corn  not  ground;  he  was 
wrathy  and  gave  Bob  a little  abuse.  In  a few  days  he  was  in  town 
and  saw  Bob  coming  towards  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  speaking 
distance  he  commenced  abusing  him  for  not  grinding  his  corn.  The 
Colonel  talked  pretty  rough,  and  it  called  the  attention  of  the  by- 
standers, and  by  the  time  they  met  several  had  come  up.  Bob  came 

up  with  a smile,  and  rather  whispered,  “D n it,  a little  mean  trick 

at  a mill  is  nothing.”  The  Colonel  burst  out  in  a laugh;  told  him 
to  hush,  and  not  tell  it;  come,  let’s  go  and  have  something  to  drink. 
But  the  joke  was  too  good  for  Bob  to  keep,  and  he  had  his  laugh 
over  beating  the  Colonel  by  taking  his  advice. 

The  two  colonels  did  a good  business  with  their  mill  and  dis- 
tillery. I have  heard  Col.  Thornton  say  that  when  he  married  he 
went  to  work  with  a determined  resolution  to  try  at  the  age  of  40 
years  to  be  worth  $40,000,  and  that  he  had,  by  hard  work,  close  at- 
tention to  business  and  economy,  fully  accomplished  what  he  had 
set  out  to  do.  The  Colonel  was  one  of  our  most  energetic  citizens 
and  always  ready  to  help  advance  the  interests  of  our  country.  He 
was  quite  popular;  all  the  country  were  Whigs  and  he  a Democrat, 
but  he  seldom  failed  to  be  elected  when  a candidate  for  any  office. 

Our  old  friend,  Col.  Allen,  did  well  and  accumulated  a com- 
petent estate.  He  was  not  much  of  an  aspirant  for  office.  His 
pleasant  and  courteous  manners,  with  his  business  qualifications, 
made  him  quite  popular,  and,  when  a candidate,  never  failed  to  be 
elected.  He  served  the  country  in  an  early  day  as  sheriff,  and 
lived  and  died  in  our  county  an  honored  and  respected  citizen. 

The  next  mill  that  was  built  was  erected  by  Samuel  Telford,  a 
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very  prominent  citizen.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  election  by  the 
county  court,  and  served  in  that  capacity  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
was  a Presbyterian  in  religion,  and  an  elder  in  the  church;  he  hon- 
ored his  profession  by  a pious  walk  and  well  ordered,  Godly  con- 
versation. He,  too,  has  passed  over  the  river,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence left  behind  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  safe  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  “where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

Our  population  increased  rapidly  and  made  it  necessary  for 

more  mills.  Next  in  order  was  built  by  r Allen,  in  the  Todd 

neighborhood,  close  to  where  Big  Shoal  church  now  stands.  The 
next  was  built  by  Andrew  Hixon,  in  the  suburbs  of  Liberty,  now  in 

Liberty.  Next  by  Green,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 

county,  where  New  Hope  church  now  stands.  Next  was  built,  I 
believe,  by  M.  Arthur,  southwest  of  Liberty,  on  what  is  yet  known 
as  the  Arthur  farm.  He  made  the  first  mill  that  was  run  by  an  in- 
clined wheel,  which  was  at  that  time  considered  a great  improve- 
ment. Be  that  as  it  may,  he  so  managed  (by  the  aid  of  old  Sol,  his 
boss  darkey)  farm,  mill,  and  by  careful  trading,  to  accumulate  a 
large  estate.  He  still  lives  among  us,  with  his  venerable  body  well 
stricken  in  years,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  His  health'  is 
quite  poor.  I paid  him  a visit  the  other  day  and  found  he  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  for  some  time.  He  was  quite  cheerful,  and  in 
the  little  time  I stayed  we  went  back  to  olden  times  and  called  up 
many  incidents  of  the  past,  which  made  our  visit  quite  pleasant, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  cheered  up  and  glad  we  had  made  the  call. 

HAD  A “MILL  RAISING” 

We  will  next  notice  the  famous  water  mill,  built  by  Humphrey 
Smith,  on  Smith’s  Fork  of  Platte  river  where  Smithville  is  now 
situated.  Town  and  creek  took  their  names  from  H.  Smith,  better 
known  as  “Yankee”  Smith.  He  found  considerable  fall  in  the  creek, 
over  a good,  smooth  rock  bed,  and  being  quite  ingenious  and  having 
a good  deal  of  self-reliance,  (thinking  what  he  didn’t  know  was 
hardly  worth  knowing),  he  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  make  it 
profitable  to  build  a water  mill.  He  went  to  work,  got  everything 
ready  to  raise  his  mill  house,  and  notified  the  people,  and  nearly 
everybody  turned  out;  they  spent  three  days  in  raising  the  house, 
and  you  bet  they  had  a jolly  time.  Drs.  May  and  Conley  were 
there,  and  they  were  a perfect  host  in  fun-making  and  playing 
pranks;  they  kept  up  amusement  for  the  whole  crowd  (more  than 
a hundred.)  We  all  camped  on  the  ground,  but  there  was  not 
much  sleeping. 


“Old  Yank,”  as  he  was  called,  had  prepared  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  for  the  inner  man,  and  had  it  cooked  in  real  barbe- 
cue style,  so  that  all  hands  were  well  fed.  And  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  what  was  common  in  those  days,  to  have  plenty  of 
whisky.  He  had  prepared  himself  with  a barrel,  and  plenty  of 
honey  strained  and  in  the  comb,  with  a full  supply  of  wild  meats, 
though  we  had  plenty  of  beef  and  pork. 

The  house  was  built  of  round  white  oak  logs,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  end,  all  picked  and  as  near 
the  same  size  as  could  be  had.  The  whole  concern,  machinery  and 
all,  was  of  rather  a rough  order,  and  nothing  about  it  had  a neat 
finish,  yet  it  did  a vast  deal  of  grinding.  People  went  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  and  would  frequently  have  to  wait  three  or 
four  days  to  get  their  grinding;  and  if  they  had  to  stay  longer  than 
their  grub  lasted,  “Old  Yank”  did  not  let  them  live  on  parched  corn; 
his  generous  nature  always  gave  them  something  to  eat. 

THE  OLD  MILLER’S  MUSH  AND  MILK 

I believe  the  best  mess  of  mush  and  milk  I ever  ate  the  old 
man  made  after  he  had  finished  my  grinding  and  all  the  family  had 
gone  to  bed.  When  he  got  the  mush  done  he  set  the  oven  between 
us,  got  milk,  bowls  and  spoons,  and  said,  “Come,  Thorp,  let’s  try 
some  of  this  hasty  pudding.”  We  took  a good  bait  and  thought  it 
was  as  delicious  a meal  as  man  need  want. 

Some  looked  on  the  old  man  as  being  uncouth  and  rough  in 
his  conversation  and  manners.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  possessed  a 
generous  nature.  He  has  passed  to  “that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns.”  Peace  be  to  his  ashes.  He  left  quite  a family 
behind — some  of  whom  are  known  to  this  community  and  who  have 
become  prominent  among  our  citizens,  one  of  whom  mention  might 
be  made — the  Hon.  Henry  Smith  (grandson),  who  represented  our 
county  in  the  state  legislature  and  a prominent  lawyer  before  our 
courts,  now  living  in  Kansas  City. 

YOUNG  DOCTORS  ARRIVE 

I ought  not  to  pass  without  saying  a few  words  about  Drs.  May 
and  Conley,  who  helped  to  raise  the  mill,  and  who  contributed  so 
much  to  give  life  and  fun  to  the  jolly  crowd.  They  were  good  look- 
ing, gentlemanly  young  men,  fresh  from  the  medical  college  in 
Kentucky,  with  their  “sheepskin”  in  their  pockets,  with  the  theory 
of  the  medical  profession  well  stored  in  their  heads  and  pockets 
empty,  depending  on  building  up  a practice  in  their  profession  for 
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a support.  And  the  old  pioneers,  being  a hardy  set,  who  had  been 
used  to  administering  to  their  own  sick,  they  were  rather  slow  in 
calling  in  the  young  doctors,  and  it  was  rather  an  up-hill  business 
for  them  to  keep  “buckle  and  tongue  together,”  and  they  often 
found  themselves  in  a strait  to  make  their  grub,  yet  you  always 
found  them  cheerful,  gentlemanly  and  courteous. 

AMPUTATED  WITH  MALLET  AND  CHISEL 

I remember  the  first  surgical  operation  they  performed,  which 
was  the  amputation  of  a thumb  of  an  old  soldier  from  the  fort  at 
Council  Bluffs.  They  both  decided  that  it  had  to  be  cut  off.  They 
had  no  surgical  instruments,  and  May  proceeded  to  use  a mallet 
and  chisel.  The  patient  and  Conley  both  agreed  to  it.  They  got 
the  chisel  and  mallet,  laid  the  thumb  on  a stile-block  that  stood  in 
the  street,  and  at  one  blow  off  dropped  the  thumb.  I did  not  see 
the  operation  performed,  but  I saw  the  man  soon  afterwards;  he 
did  well. 

Being  clever,  social  fellows,  they  slowly  but  surely  began  to 
get  a practice  that  paid.  Dr.  Conley  did  not  stay  long  among  us 
before  he  decided  to  risk  his  fortune  among  the  Spaniards.  He 
went  to  Santa  Fe,  accumulated  quite  a fortune,  married  a very 
handsome,  intelligent  Spanish  lady  (so  said)  of  one  of  the  foremost 
families  of  Santa  Fe,  raised  several  children,  became  very  popular, 
and  was  made  governor  of  the  state,  served  with  fidelity  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  died  a few  years  ago,  honored  as  a 
thorough  Spaniard,  socially  and  politically,  and  knew  their  lan- 
guage perfectly. 

Dr.  May  remained  in  Liberty  several  years,  built  the  brick 
house  that  friend  Bishop  lives  in,  persevered,  got  a splendid  prac- 
tice, married  a daughter  of  George  Burnett,  sister  of  P.  H.  Burnett, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  physicians  in  the  county.  He 
moved  to  Platte  county  and  settled  near  Parkville,  where  he  still 
has  a good  practice  as  a physician. 
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MOVED  TO  NEWER  LOCALITY 


Part  of  our  family  came  to  Clay  county  in  1820;  my  father  and 
mother  came  in  1825.  My  father  had  been  up  through  the  county 
every  year  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  on  preaching  tours. 
In  the  fall  of  1824  we  drove  our  cattle  to  the  Rush;  bottom,  oppo- 
site Pryne’s  ferry,  now  Blue  Mills  Landing.  I yet  recollect  it  was 
very  cold,  and  it  took  us  about  a week  to  make  the  drive,  camping 
out  on  the  route. 

We  came  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  by  way  of  Chariton 
county,  crossing  Grand  river  not  far  from  its  mouth,  where  we  had 
to  ferry,  then  continuing  up  the  bottom  not  far  from  the  river 
through  the  Wacanda  prairie  (now  called  Egypt,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  corn  grown  on  it)  to  Bluffton  (now  called  Camden), 
then  to  the  lower  end  of  Cooley’s  lake,  and  there  we  took  the  bluff 
and  drove  over  to  the  mouth  of  Rush  creek.  There  we  entered  the 
bottom,  drove  out  into  it  about  a mile  and  left  our  cattle  in  rushes 
over  their  backs,  and  made  our  way  out  of  the  bottom  to  old  Abram 
Groom’s,  getting  there  a little  after  dark. 

The  old  lady  was  expecting  us,  and  had  prepared  supper  for 
us,  which  was  of  stewed  venison,  com  dodger,  and  plenty  of  milk 
and  honey,  which  was  not  bad  to  take  after  being  out  a week  driv- 
ing cattle  through  brush,  with  very  little  road  and  very  few  houses, 
until  we  reached  Bluffton,  where  we  found  two  men  named  Prewett 
and  Martin. 

Anthony  C.  Palmer,  who  was  afterwards  given  the  name  of 
“Ringtail  Painter,”  for  his  bravery  in  killing  an  Indian,  who  had 
been  to  Washington  and  was  on  his  return  with  his  squaw  and  one 
or  two  others.  They  had  come  into  the  vicinity  of  Palmer’s  late 
in  the  evening  and  camped,  and  went  to  a house  to  get  something 
to  eat.  It  happened  no  man  was  about  the  house,  and  not  knowing 
there  were  any  Indians  about,  the  women  became  frightened  and 
ran  to  Palmer’s.  He  took  his  gun,  went  to  their  camp,  and  shot 
one  or  two  of  them;  I don’t  recollect  whether  he  killed  two  or  not. 
The  Indians  could  not  understand  or  talk  English,  and  could  only 
make  signs  that  they  were  “good  Indians”  by  raising  their  hands 


and  pointing  up  to  heaven,  and  by  that  means  stayed  the  hand  of 
the  would-be  avenger. 

For  this  act  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1826.  He 
had  no  education,  and  it  was  said  that  he  could  not  write  his  name, 
yet  he  was  quite  a blunt  stump  speaker,  and  was  fully  opinionated 
in  his  own  talent. 

Liberty  had  been  laid  off,  on  land  donated  by  Charles  McGee 
and  John  Owens,  who  donated  twenty-five  acres  each  to  the  county, 
it  being  selected  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  1822  to  locate  the  county  seat.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  name 
the  commissioners,  as  it  will  serve  to  call  the  mind  of  some  that 
are  yet  living  to  by-gone  days  and  to  the  pleasant,  social  pastime 
they  have  had  with  those  whom  they  once  mingled  with  as  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  citizens.  They  were: 

John  Pogue,  Henry  Estes,  John  Hutchings,  Enos  Vaughn  and 
Wyatt  Adkins,  all  of  them  considered  men  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  business  men  of  that  time  in  Liberty  were  Ely  & Curtis, 
who  kept  store  on  the  corner  opposite  the  recorder’s  office  or  old 
bank,  known  as  the  Green  House;  next  was  Samuel  Ringo,  who  was 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Hickman  & Lamb  of  Franklin;  he  was 
well  trained  in  the  mercantile  business,  was  a close  dealer,  got  well- 
to-do,  went  into  business  on  his  own  account  and  in  a short  time 
took  in  his  brother,  Andrew,  whom  he  had  tutored  to  “look  after 
the  dimes  and  let  the  dollars  take  care  of  themselves,”  so  it  was  not 
long  before  he  sent  Andrew  to  Richmond,  Ray  county,  with  astock 
of  goods  and  put  them  under  his  care.  They  both  succeeded  well  in 
business,  making  a very  fair  estate. 

John  Aull  & Bro.,  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  business,  kept 
on  the  corner  where  the  new  bank  now  stands.  They  did  a good 
business  and  soon  accumulated  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  estab- 
lish stores  in  Independence,  Richmond  and  Lexington,  and  did  well 
at  each  place.  John  was  the  oldest,  and  was  then  what  was  called 
an  old  bachelor,  and  was  head  of  the  firm;  then  came  James,  Rob- 
ert, and  a sister — an  old  maid,  but  she  eventually  married;  that 
constituted  the  family.  It  was  not  many  years  before  their  income 
was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  retire  from  business  and  live  by 
operating  a business  that  didn’t  require  so  much  labor  and  close 
attention.  They  closed  out  their  mercantile  business  and  gave  to 
each  of  their  head  clerks  $1,000  each  for  their  honesty  and  industry 
in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  firm. 

Woodson  and  Perry  Moss  kept  a dry  goods  and  grocery  estab- 
lishment in  a house  on  the  corner  where  the  Thompson  house  now 
stands.  The  doctor  (Woodson)  was  one  of  the  most  affable,  social 
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gentlemen  I ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  intellect,  with  courteous  manners,  understood  human 
nature  well,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  knowing  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  classes;  no  matter  who  he  met,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  they  couldn't  fail  to  feel  free  and  easy,  just  as  though  they 
were  at  home.  With  those  sterling  qualities,  he  got  a fine  patron- 
age, both  as  a physician  and  merchant,  and  being  a Clay  Whig,  he 
was  very  popular  politically,  and  at  the  August  election,  1832,  he 
was  elected  over  Col.  Thornton  to  the  legislature,  where  he  made  a 
prominent  member  and  was  considered  in  the  foremost  rank.  He 
did  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  county,  and  had  he  lived  he  bade 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  our  state. 

As  to  Capt.  0.  P.  Moss,  he  has  too  recently  been  taken  from 
our  midst  to  need  anything  said  by  me.  His  long  residence  in  Clay 
county,  with  his  busy  life,  impulsive  nature  and  public  spirit,  and 
a zeal  that  never  fagged,  shows  that  whatever  he  undertook,  he 
never  looked  back.  He  served  as  our  sheriff  from  1848  to  1850  and 
from  1868  to  1872,  and  went  to  the  legislature  in  1865.  He  served 
as  captain  of  a company  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  later  years 
served  as  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  William  Jewell  college, 
giving  his  time  and  money  for  its  advancement,  his  whole  soul  and 
energy  being  enlisted  for  its  prosperity. 

I have  given  this  passing  notice  of  some  of  the  men  that  were 
first  in  forming  the  civil,  social  and  moral  status  of  our  county. 
They  are  gone,  not  here;  they  have  passed  over  to  the  other  side. 
Though  dead,  their  example  yet  speaks,  and  we  are  still  here  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  life,  yet  some  are  nearing  “Jordan's  strand,"  while 
still  more  of  “our  friends  are  passing  over,"  and  you,  though  only 
38,  will  soon  find  time  will  tell  on  you,  and  bye  and  bye  the  knee 
will  get  weak,  the  nerves  relax,  and  the  whole  man  become  feeble; 
therefore  it  behooves  to  watch,  lest  when  the  Master  comes  we  be 
found  slumbering  or  asleep,  and  when  we  are  aroused  by  the  mid- 
night cry,  we  rise  and  find  no  oil  in  our  lamp  to  give  us  light  on 
the  way  that  leads  to  the  “shining  shore." 

At  this  stage  we  had  our  county  fully  equipped  with  all  the 
civil  officers  required  by  law.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  name 
a few,  so  that  our  people  may  know  who  put  our  civil  ball  in  mo- 
tion, which  has  been  rolling  from  the  year  1822  till  now.  We  will 
name  three  or  four  from  each  office  as  memory  serves  us: 

County  court — John  Thornton,  Elisha  Cameron  and  James  Gil- 
more served  from  1822  to  1825;  Zadoc  Martin,  Seborn  G.  Sneed 
and  George  Burnett  served  from  1825  to  1827. 

County  clerk — Wm.  L.  Smith  served  from  1822  to  1831. 
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Sheriff — John  Harris,  the  one  who  whipped  Fowler,  served 
from  1822  to  1826;  Shubael  Allen,  the  first  officer  that  ever  sum- 
moned me  as  a witness,  served  from  1826  to  1830,  two  terms;  Cor- 
nelius Gillam  served  from  1830  to  1834,  two  terms. 

Collector — Jesse  Gillam  served  one  year — from  1822  to  1823; 
Timothy  Bancroft  from  1823  to  1825;  Thornton  Strother  from  1825 
to  1827. 

Treasurer — Wm.  L.  Smith,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  county 
clerk,  served  from  1822  to  1825;  Dr.  Ware  S.  May  served  from  1825 
to  1826,  then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  county  clerk,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1833. 

Assessor — William  Hall,  brother  of  the  late  J.  D.  Hall.  Our 
county  having  but  two  muncipal  townships  at  this  time,  viz,  Galla- 
tin and  Fishing  River,  he  assessed  Gallatin  by  appointment  of  the 
county  court,  Joshua  Adams  for  Fishing  River,  and  served  for  one 
year,  1823.  J.  Adams  was  appointed  and  assessed  the  county  at 
large  for  1823;  then  Eppe  Tillery,  who  still  lives  in  the  memory  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  was  appointed  and  served  from  1824  to  1826. 

OFFICE  SEEKERS  THEN  LIKE  NOW 

When  I look  back  it  is  a little  amusing  to  see  what  a scramble 
was  made  on  the  day  court  set  to  make  appointments  of  assessor 
and  constables.  They  would  be  arming  the  court,  urging  their 
qualifications  as  a plea  that  they  should  have  the  appointment, 
when  really  the  profits  of  the  office,  when  compared  with  the  labor, 
was  a very  small  pittance  to  what  it  is  now.  Men  loved  office,  and 
some  would  like  to  have  it  just  for  the  name. 

Next  comes  surveyor:  David  Manchester,  who  was  a Northern 
Yankee,  but  as  good  a surveyor  as  the  county  has  had  since  his 
day,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  he  was  the 
best.  He  served  from  1822  to  1829.  George  Withers  served  from 
1829  to  1835.  He  was  the  father  of  Jas.  P.  Withers,  Esq.  He  was 
a man  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  among  our  foremost  citizens. 

Resident  lawyers  were  but  few.  There  is  but  one  I now  rec- 
ollect, Seborn  G.  Sneed,  who  was  here  at  an  early  day,  say  1822. 
There  was  not  more  litigation  then  than  would  keep  one  lawyer 
alive,  and  often  he  was  not  able  to  keep  “buckle  and  tongue  to- 
gether.” It  was  not  long  until  they  began  to  come  in.  P.  H.  Bur- 
nett, B.  Hayes,  F.  Gwinner,  General  Hughes,  the  Indian  agent;  J. 
M.  Hughes,  L.  Ramage  and  some  others  soon  put  in  an  appearance, 
so  that  we  were  at  no  loss  for  legal  counsel. 


GOSPEL  CARRIED  INTO  THE  WILDERNESS 


We  will  now  attempt  to  give  a little  sketch  of  the  formation 
of  our  religious  institutions  in  early  days,  and  who  were  first  in 
proclaiming  the  way  of  life  to  the  lost  and  ruined  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Adam. 

It  may  be  that  some  may  think  that  a chapter  or  two  on  that 
subject  would  be  out  of  place,  but  when  we  examine  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  all  Books 
(Bible),  we  find  that  it’s  the  most  perfect  code  of  morals  extant  in 
the  world,  and  I will  venture  the  assertion  that  the  principles  there 
taught  have  been  made  the  basis  of  all  civilized  government.  There 
is  no  relation  in  life  but  what  our  duty  is  plainly  pointed  out — man 
to  his  God,  man  to  man,  husband  to  wife,  wife  to  husband,  father 
to  child,  child  to  father,  brother  to  sister,  sister  to  brother,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  catalogue  pertaining  to  this  life.  Also  point- 
ing out  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  whole  human  family,  by  the 
violation  of  the  commands  of  their  Maker,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  penalty  that  was  to  follow  transgression;  also  setting 
forth  the  plan  that  God  devised  for  the  recovery  of  the  transgres- 
sor from  the  awful  dilemma  he  has  brought  upon  himself  by  trans- 
gression. 

It  must  be  admitted,  even  the  infidel  won’t  deny,  that  if  these 
precepts  were  practically  carried  out  it  would  make  better  men, 
women  and  children,  and  would  raise  us  to  a higher  state  of  man- 
hood and  civilization,  and  also  make  our  associations  with  each 
other  as  citizens  more  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  give  moral 
tone  to  society  that  can’t  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  We  can’t 
think  but  what  it  would  be  proper  to  call  to  our  minds  some  of  the 
old  veterans  who  laid  the  foundation  of  religious  society  as  well  as 
civil. 

In  so  doing  we  will  let  our  memory  go  back  to  the  year  1809, 
where  we  find  Elder  Wm.  Thorp — one  that  advocated  the  principles 
of  Christianity;  whose  love  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow-man  and 
the  honor  of  the  cause  of  God  nerved  him  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  go  forth  publicly  to  preach  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  as  the  only 


name  given  under  heaven  or  among  men  whereby  you  must  be 
saved. 

He  was  set  aside  for  the  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  usages 
of  his  church  in  Kentucky,  and  was  not  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  but 
preached  when  and  where  the  Lord  in  His  providence  cast  his  lot. 
For  three  years  he  was  confined  to  the  fort  and  did  not  preach  a 
great  deal,  but  still  the  fruits  of  his  labor  were  manifest  by  the 
moral  restraint,  as  well  as  some  professing  hope  of  a free  pardon 
for  their  sins. 

Elder  David  McClain  was  his  associate  in  the  ministry  part  of 
the  time.  He  became  too  much  alarmed,  and  having  lost  his  wife, 
he  returned  to  Kentucky,  but  came  back  after  the  war.  It  might 
be  truly  said  of  Elder  Thorp  that  he  was  as  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord — (not  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  but  in  the  wilderness  of  Missouri).  His  labors  were  from 
fort  to  fort,  always  taking  his  gun  for  self-protection. 

EARLY  DAY  PREACHERS— NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICES 

At  the  close  of  the  war  emigrants  began  to  come  in,  among 
them  some  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  cross,  towit:  Elders  E.  Tur- 

ner, Luke  Williams,  William  Savage,  Colen  Williams  and  Anderson 
Woods.  They  preached  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and 
collected  the  brethren  together  and  constituted  churches. 

The  first  church  organized  was  called  Mt.  Pleasant,  close  to 
where  New  Franklin,  in  Howard  county,  now  stands,  and  was  or- 
ganized in  1812,  I believe,  by  Elders  Thorp  and  McClain.  They 
continued  their  labors,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  they  had 
four  more  churches  organized,  to  wit:  Concord,  Salem,  Mt.  Zion 
and  Bethel,  with  a membership  of  about  150  or  160.  They  were 
known  in  those  days  as  Regular  Baptists,  or  Hardshells.  These  five 
churches  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  in  July,  1818. 

The  names  of  the  old  pioneers  who  formed  this  association  are 
as  follows:  David  McClain,  William  Thorp,  Sam’l  Brown,  Luke 

Williams,  William  Savage,  T.  Hare,  C.  H.  McWilliams,  J.  Crowley, 
Jos.  Litterell,  Reuben  Gugue,  Colden  Williams,  H.  Burnam,  George 
Stapleton,  Edward  Turner,  John  Reed,  Anderson  Woods  and  Laz- 
arus Wilcox.  (The  above  is  taken  from  their  minutes.) 

They  increased  until  there  were  about  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  churches,  with  a membership  of  over  700,  with  several  other 
ministers,  among  whom,  worthy  of  notice,  were  Peter  Woods,  Kemp 
Scott,  Thomas  Fristoe,  Sr.,  Thomas  Fristoe,  Jr.,  John  London, 

Suckett,  P.  Stevens,  James  Barnes,  J.  Ratlaf  and  T.  Bowler. 

I think  there  were  some  others,  whom  I can’t  call  to  mind. 
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In  all  this  time  the  people  kept  pressing  westward,  and  these 
old  pioneer  pilgrims  kept  pace  with  the  new  settlements,  bearing 
the  cross,  sowing  the  gospel  seed  in  the  morning  and  not  withhold- 
ing their  hand  in  the  evening;  not  knowing  which  would  prosper, 
or  both  be  alike  good. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  organized  congre- 
gations (or  churches)  differed  some  in  their  meetings  from  the 
Baptists — then  held  camp  meetings.  They  would  select  some  suit- 
able grove,  where  they  could  have  water  and  other  conveniences, 
and  would  pitch  their  tents  or  build  huts,  and  take  provisions  and 
cooking  utensils  and  camp  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a time.  Their  general  rule  was  to  have  these  camp  meetings 
only  once  a year,  and  having  no  meeting  houses,  they  would  hold 
their  meetings  from  house  to  house  among  their  brethren. 

They  had  but  few  in  the  ministry  at  that  date,  1816  to  1819. 

Among  the  Presbyterians  were  Elders  King,  Finis  Ewing, 

Robert  Morrow,  Daniel  Patton,  Henry  Weaden,  Caleb  Weaden,  Wm. 

Evans, Bentley,  J.  Faubian,  William  Redding  and  J.  Gillam. 

Of  Methodists,  Elders  Law, Harris  and  Wm.  Ferril. 

THE  OLD  CAMP  GROUNDS 

In  the  year  1820  all  the  above  denominations  began  to  locate  in 
Clay  county  and  they  soon  began  to  organize  churches.  Elder 
Harris  of  the  Methodist  church  held  the  first  religious  service  that 
was  held  in  the  bounds  of  the  county,  in  1820.  In  a few  years  they 
had  their  camp  grounds  established.  The  first  one  was  about  two 

miles  east  of  Liberty,  on Jones’  place.  He  was  one  of  the 

elders  in  the  church,  and  it  was  called  “Jones’  camp  ground.”  The 
annual  meetings  were  held  there  until  they  went  out  of  fashion. 

They  had  another  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  on  Jesse 
Baxter’s  farm,  and  he  being  an  elder,  it  was  called  “Baxter’s  camp 
ground,”  and  they  continued  the  meetings  there  until  they  quit 
camping  out. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  organized,  and  from  the  time 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  say  from  1820  to  1828,  built  up  several 
camp  grounds.  Elder  Henry  Weaden  and  his  brother,  with  their 
brethren,  built  one  near  or  on  what  is  now  the  Winn  farm,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  county,  which  was  known  as  the  “Weaden 
camp  ground.”  Another,  called  “Robertson’s  camp  ground,”  after 
our  old  and  honored  fellow-citizen,  Andrew  Robertson,  was  on  his 
place,  about  four  miles  north,  a little  east,  from  Liberty.  Then 
came  one  named  after  our  old  and  venerable  friend,  Daniel  Patton, 
one  of  the  upright,  honorable  and  high-minded  gentlemen  and  citi- 
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zens  of  our  county,  who  yet  lives  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
on  his  farm,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Liberty,  and  they  have 
built  them  a church  near  by  and  named  it  Shady  Grove,  where  they 
meet  to  worship  the  God  of  Salvation  and  try  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Elder  William  Thorp,  being  among  the  first  to  penetrate 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  western  wilds  of  Missouri,  didn't  fag 
in  his  zeal,  but  followed  up  emigration,  and  in  1820  he  took  a tour 
among  the  few  who  had  come  up  to  where  Clay  county  now  is, 
preaching  wherever  he  found  men  and  women  to  hear.  He  con- 
tinued his  visits  each  year  thereafter  until  he  moved,  in  1824,  some- 
times twice  a year,  and  in  his  visits  he  constituted  several  churches. 
Fishing  River  was  the  first,  after  which  Fishing  River  association 
took  its  name,  and  which  was  organized  in  October,  1823.  In  May, 
1823,  he  constituted  Rush  Creek  church,  about  a mile  east  of  Lib- 
erty, and  on  the  same  visit  constituted  Big  and  Little  Shoal 
churches  and  after  he  moved  to  the  county  he  joined  the  Little 
Shoal  church,  where  his  membership  remained  until  his  death,  in 
March,  1853. 

It  was  not  long  until  other  preachers  came  into  the  county, 
among  whom  were  Elders  James  Williams,  Eppe  Tillery  and  Mer- 
rit  Tillery,  who  commenced  their  ministry  in  this  county,  and  Eppe 
Tillery,  after  he  enlisted  in  the  ministerial  service,  gave  a great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  work.  His  zeal  and  energy  were  such  that 
he  never  fagged  in  his  labors,  always  going  where  duty  called,  and 
set  an  example  by  his  humble  walk  and  pious,  Godly  conversation 
that  had  a restraining  influence  on  those  whom  he  met,  wherever 
he  went,  which  had  much  to  do  in  forming  civic  society  in  our 
county. 

There  were  Elders  Henry  Hill,  John  Edwards  and  P.  J.  Burris, 
who  labored  faithfully  in  the  cause,  continuing  to  constitute 
churches  wherever  they  found  a sufficient  number  of  Baptists  to 
be  able  to  keep  up  church  discipline.  They  prospered  and  increased 
until  there  were  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  churches  in  the  associa- 
tion, with  a membership  of  over  1,000  and  covering  a territory  in- 
cluding Carroll,  Ray,  Clay,  Platte  and  Clinton  counties,  which 
made  it  inconvenient  to  attend  their  annual  meetings;  and  to  make 
it  more  convenient,  they  organized  other  associations  and  churches 
still  further  west,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Platte  Purchase, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Platte,  Buchanan,  Nodaway,  Holt, 
Atchison  and  Andrew,  a territory  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  state. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  details,  but  show  that  the 
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highest  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  that  are  at- 
tained by  men  are  founded  on  the  principles  taught  by  those  who 
take  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice,  and  to  show  that  for  the  high  state  of  moral  refine- 
ment we  have  attained  to  as  a county,  our  people  are  largely, 
might  I not  say  utterly,  indebted  to  those  old  pioneers  and  veterans 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Most  of  them  have  “passed  over  to  the 
other  side,”  yet  they  have  left  behind  a name  that  yet  speaks,  and 
has  an  influence  that  tends  to  restrain  the  young  rising  generation. 

The  Christian  church  (or  Campbellite)  I have  failed  to  notice 
in  its  proper  place.  The  first  organization  holding  their  views  was 
constituted  about  the  year  1833  by  Howard  and  Zachariah  Everett, 
Jonathan  Reed  and  others,  who  left  the  Baptists.  They  increased 
slowly  until  about  1838,  when  there  was  a church  organized  by 
Augustus  A.  F.  Payne,  at  Liberty.  He  was  a man  of  fine  ability,  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  of  very  pleasant  address,  and  under  his  minis- 
try they  grew  and  prospered  as  a denomination,  and  their  influence 
had  much  to  do  in  forming  the  morals  of  our  people,  and  at  present, 
I believe,  they  have  the  largest  membership  of  any  denomination 
in  the  county. 

I have  not  named  the  Missionary  Baptists,  because  they  were 
with  the  Baptists  at  the  time  I write  of.  If  I should  give  you  an- 
other chapter  on  this  subject,  I will  give  some  notice  of  them. 


ELDER  WILLIAM  THORP 


Regular  Baptist  Magazine,  August,  1872: 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Virginia  in  the  year 
1772,  one  hundred  years  past.  His  parents  were  from  the  Old 
World,  and  were  Scotch  Irish.  At  an  early  age  his  mother  died, 
leaving  him  and  two  brothers,  Dodson  and  James,  William  being 
the  youngest.  Their  father  being  of  a restless  disposition,  broke 
up  housekeeping — leaving  his  three  sons  to  shift  the  best  they 
could  upon  the  cold  charities  of  a tempestuous  world. 

They  became  separated  and  knew  but  little  of  each  other  until 
they  were  about  grown.  William  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  aunt, 
who  proved  to  be  a tyrannical  mistress.  He  suffered  much  ill  treat- 
ment at  her  hands,  having  to  take  the  fare  of  the  negro  children; 
and  it  being  so  intolerable  he  determined  to  get  away,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  succeeded  in  escaping  from  her 
tyrannical  rule.  He  finally  fell  in  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Thorp, 
with  whom  he  migrated  to  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  in  1786.  Here 
he  met  many  hardships  and  difficulties,  laboring  to  support  him- 
self, either  by  the  day,  month  or  job,  as  best  suited. 

Passing  over  a space  of  his  life  during  which  many  incidents 
might  be  named,  we  come  to  the  time  when  God,  who  never  sleeps 
nor  slumbers,  designed  he  should  be  called  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  power  of  sin  to  the  love  of  holiness.  His  soul  being  quick- 
ened into  life  by  the  divine  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  saw  the 
corruption  of  his  own  evil  heart,  compared  with  the  glory  and 
purity  of  Jehovah,  and  repentance  and  earnest  crying  to  God  and 
mercy  followed.  He  flew  to  the  law  for  justification;  being  natur- 
ally wedded  to  the  covenant  of  works  he  tried  hard  to  repair  the 
breach,  but  every  effort  only  seemed  to  sink  him  deeper  into  ruin 
and  despair,  till  he  found  by  experience  that  cries  and  tears  could 
not  atone  for  the  least  of  his  sins;  all  seemed  to  him  lost;  but 
“amazing  grace”  at  this  extreme  and  awful  crisis!  to  his  great  as- 
tonishment Christ  was  presented  to  his  view  as  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth,  and  he  there  had  a 
clear  view  how  God  could  be  just  and  justify  a poor,  lost,  ruined 
and  condemned  criminal  for  what  Christ  has  done  on  his  behalf. 
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With  this  view  his  burden  of  guilt  was  gone  from  the  mind;  and  he 
rejoiced  with  a joy  the  world  knows  not  of. 

Not  long  after  this  he  joined  the  Regular  Baptist  church  in 
Kentucky,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elder  D.  Chenault,  and  feeling 
a deep  impression  to  speak  for  Jesus  and  His  salvation  to  his  fel- 
low-men, he  went  forward  in  praise  and  prayer,  pointing  poor  sin- 
ners to  the  way  of  God.  This  was  about  the  20th  year  of  his  age — 
and  about  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Frances  Owen, 
daughter  of  Barnet  Owen,  late  of  Old  Virginia.  Frances  was  the 
youngest  of  three  daughters,  and  was  a zealous  Baptist,  and  a de- 
lightful singer.  An  attachment  sprang  up  between  them  and  they 
were  soon  married. 

YOUNG  COUPLE’S  START  IN  LIFE 

Just  here  we  hope  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  in  his  choice 
of  a companion  it  proved  to  be  a good  one.  Throughout  a long  life 
she  exemplified  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  a preacher’s  wife;  all 
Baptists  who  knew  her  owe  much  to  her  memory.  Her  word  to  her 
husband  was,  “Go  and  preach!  if  the  Lord  has  called  you,  He  will 
provide  for  us.” 

When  first  married  they  possessed  but  little  of  this  world’s 
goods;  all  they  had  could  have  been  carried  in  a sack;  yet  they  were 
rich  in  faith,  and  stepped  forward  in  full  confidence  that  the  Lord 
would  provide  for  all  their  needs.  They  engaged  to  a man  by  the 
name  of  Phelps  for  one  year — he  to  the  farm  and  she  to  the  house 
work,  wheel  and  loom. 

They  continued  at  this  place  three  years.  The  plan  of  salva- 
tion still  engrossed  his  mind,  seeing  in  its  vast  fullness  that  it  was 
honorable  to  God  and  safe  to  man;  and  he  tried  to  impress  upon 
poor  sinners  the  worth  of  their  immortal  souls,  pointing  to  Jesus 
as  the  only  antidote  for  sin.  He  had  never  been  to  school;  could 
neither  read  nor  write—a  great  difficulty  to  encounter.  By  the 
help  of  his  companion  and  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Phelps,  he 
soon  learned  to  read  and  write.  Being  a man  of  industry  and  un- 
ceasing energy,  he  pressed  on  through  all  that  came  in  the  way, 
his  soul  being  fired  by  a glowing  zeal  and  Christian  fortitude, 
braced  up  by  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  warmed  by  an  unfeigned 
love  of  the  brethren. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  after  three  years  trying  to  preach 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  tell  of  His  goodness,  mercy 
and  kind  forbearance,  and  the  love  of  God  to  the  children  of  men, 
he  became  so  filled  with  doubts  of  his  call  to  the  ministry  that  he 
quit  preaching  for  about  one  year,  during  which  time  he  suffered 
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severe  chastisement  for  his  disobedience.  Clouds  of  darkness  like 
a pall  hung  over  his  mind,  and  temptations  untold  pressed  hard  up- 
on him,  but  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  whose  purpose  cannot  be 
frustrated,  had  too  deeply  rooted  his  love  in  his  soul  to  leave  it  to 
grope  in  the  dark  always.  It  pleased  God  to  release  him  and  bring 
light  and  liberty  again,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  rise  above  the 
tempter  and  take  courage.  He  improved  in  preaching  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  brethren,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  among  the  churches,  and  they  grew 
and  prospered  under  his  ministry,  his  brethren  esteeming  him  for 
the  work’s  sake. 


CAME  TO  WILDS  OF  MISSOURI 

Meanwhile  his  family  increased  to  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Having  no  inheritance  of  land  or  money,  being 
poor  and  hard  run,  and  hearing  of  Missouri  and  her  wonderful 
richness,  he  determined  to  leave  his  kindred,  friends  and  all  his  old 
associates  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  wilds  of  Missouri.  Accord- 
ingly he  gathered  up  what  little  household  goods  he  had,  put  it  on 
pack  horses,  left  his  friends  and  brethren  with  a sad  heart,  putting 
his  trust  in  the  God  of  Jacob  to  guide  and  protect  him  on  the  way, 
and  about  the  first  of  November,  1809,  pitched  his  tent  at  a place 
called  Loutre  Island.  Truly  it  looked  like  we  had  passed  the  border 
of  civilization  after  passing  St.  Charles.  That  was  occupied  mostly 
by  French  and  Spaniards,  with  some  few  Americans;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  St.  Louis,  we  being  further  west. 

The  next  spring  he  left  his  brother,  James,  who  came  with  him 
from  Kentucky,  in  charge  of  his  family,  and  to  raise  a crop,  and 
went  about  100  miles  further  up  the  river  and  made  a crop  in  what 
was  then  called  Boonslick  Bottom,  now  Howard  county.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  in  1810,  he  landed  with  his  family  at  his  camp  made  of 
split  slabs,  in  company  with  about  five  other  families,  the  Indians 
all  around  and  daily  visiting  them.  The  next  year  the  settlement 
increased  to  thirty  or  forty  families,  and  the  next  there  was  still  a 
greater  increase,  covering  a scope  of  territory  that  now  forms  the 
counties  of  Boone  and  Howard  on  the  north,  and  Cooper  and  Saline 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 

In  this  increase  of  population  there  was  a sufficient  number  of 
Baptists  to  form  a church,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  Mt. 
Pleasant  church  was  constituted  by  Elder  David  McClain  and  Elder 
William  Thorp,  which  was  the  first  church  in  the  western  part  of 
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Missouri.  From  this  church  the  Mount  Pleasant  association  took 
its  name. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Elder 
Wilson  Thompson  found  a small  church  in  the  district  of  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau in  1811,  called  Bethel.  In  1812  the  troubles  of  war  poured 
in  upon  this  remote  settlement  till  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  forts  from  the  ravages  of  the  blood-thirsty  sav- 
ages, until  peace  was  made  in  1815,  during  which  time  there  was 
but  little  preaching,  except  in  the  forts.  Our  venerable  father  trav- 
eled from  fort  to  fort,  preaching  the  Word  of  Life  at  such  intervals 
as  best  suited,  he  and  his  companions  carrying  their  guns,  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  by  the  Indians.  During  those  fort  days  there 
was  much  suffering  and  privation,  with  some  killed  and  many  nar- 
row escapes  from  the  relentless  hands  of  the  prowling  savages; 
yet  he  was  preserved  through  all  those  dangers,  while  his  brother 
and  companion  in  travel,  Elder  McClain,  was  wounded  and  had  a 
son  killed. 

After  the  war  closed  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  ministry,  constituting  churches  and  having  care  of  four,  some 
of  them  forty  miles  distant,  often  visiting  destitute  neighborhoods, 
gathering  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ  together.  It  might  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  in  those  days  he  came  as  one  preaching  in 
the  wilderness,  (not  of  Judea,  but  of  Missouri);  and  the  Lord 
blessed  his  labors  and  added  to  the  church  under  his  ministry  daily 
such  as  shall  be  saved.  The  churches  increased  to  five  in  number, 
and  on  the  25th  day  of  July  1818,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  association  was 
organized,  embracing  the  following  named  churches:  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Concord,  Salem,  Mt.  Zion  and  Bethel,  all  of  which  Elder  Thorp 
helped  to  constitute. 

His  early  associates  in  the  ministry  in  Missouri  were  Elders 
David  McLain,  Luke  Williams,  Colden  Williams,  Jacob  Chism,  Ed- 
ward Turner,  Peter  Wood  and  Thomas  Campbell.  At  a later  date 
Salem  association  was  organized,  and  churches  and  ministers  in- 
creased. Among  his  increased  ministerial  acquaintances  were 
Elders  T.  P.  Stephens,  Theodoreis  Boulware,  Berryman  Wren, 
James  Barnes,  Thomas  Fristoe,  Sr.,  John  Loudon,  Kemp  Scott  and 
Thomas  Fristoe,  Jr.  The  last  three  went  off  with  the  modern  Mis- 
sion system. 


PRESSED  ON  UP  THE  MISSOURI 

In  1821  he  commenced  traveling  further  up  the  Missouri  river, 
and  in  his  visits  to  Ray  and  Clay  counties  constituted  several  other 
churches.  Fishing  River  was  the  first,  after  which  Fishing  River 
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association  took  its  name,  which  was  organized  in  October,  1823. 
In  1824  he  moved  from  Howard  to  Clay  county,  and  joined  the 
Little  Shoal  Creek  church,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  Fishing  River  association,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  his  brethren  in  meekness  and  brotherly  kindness 
until  he  became  too  infirm  by  old  age  to  serve  longer.  In  his  con- 
stant labors  in  the  ministry  he  rode  thousands  of  miles,  keeping 
up  correspondence  with  distant  associations  and  serving  churches, 
preaching  the  Word,  and  baptizing  those  that  gladly  received  it. 

The  churches  in  those  days  witnessed  that  the  “groves  were 
God’s  first  temples”  and  the  Almighty  Maker  was  the  husband. 
Those  were  not  the  days  of  railroad  travel,  nor  kid  glove  and 
broadcloth  apparel,  but  skins  of  the  deer  for  clothing.  It  is  a well 
known  fact  that  he  sustained  such  a reputation  among  his  brethren 
of  those  early  days  that  they  looked  to  him  as  their  leader  in  the 
bounds  of  his  labors,  and  the  churches  enjoyed  peace  and  harmony. 
During  the  long  period  of  his  life,  as  hazardous  and  eventful  as  it 
was,  he  received  no  pecuniary  compensation  from  the  churches;  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  contributed  to  the  supply  of  his  fellow  la- 
borers in  the  ministry  who  were  needy,  to  enable  them  to  go  forth 
and  tell  poor  sinners  of  Jesus  and  His  salvation. 

He  did  not  take  the  oversight  of  them  for  the  sake  of  the  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a ready  mind.  He  could  well  adopt  the  noble  appeal 
of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  say  “Ye  yourselves  know 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities  and  to  them 
that  were  with  me.  I have  showed  you  all  things  how  that  so  labor- 
ing you  ought  to  support  the  weak  and  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  Tt  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive’.” He  witnessed  the  union  of  the  Separate  and  Regular  Bap- 
tists in  Kentucky,  and  the  separation  in  Missouri  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Modern  Missionary  emissaries.  He  applied  his  mind  to 
the  Bible;  when  solicited  to  travel  and  preach  for  hire  by  J.  M. 
Peck,  the  first  missionary  agent  in  this  country,  he  told  him  he 
could  not  find  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  for  his  new  theory,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a mask  of  corruption  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
system  which  would  destroy  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  sap  the 
foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  United  States. 

THREE  THINGS  FOR  A PREACHER  TO  KNOW 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  view  in  all  new  things  in  religion 
was  comprehensive.  He  took  his  stand  on  elevated  scriptural 
ground  and  from  that  point  coald  contemplate  the  subject  in  all  its 
multifarious  forms.  Thus  “he  took  heed  to  himself,  and  the  doc- 
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trine  and  continued  in  them,  and  in  so  doing,  he  both  saved  himself 
and  them  that  heard  him.”  Plain,  simple  gospel  truth  without  any 
extras,  was  the  height  of  his  inquiries,  in  both  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, free  from  a cold  formality  and  distracting  novelties.  Though 
his  intellect  was  not  so  towering,  some  excellent  qualities  presented 
themselves  in  his  discourses,  such  as  pathos,  vigor,  judgment  and 
firmness.  He  used  to  say  there  were  three  things  necessary  for  a 
preacher  to  know,  when  to  preach,  what  to  preach,  and  when  to 
quit.  In  presenting  gospel  truth,  he  aimed  at  the  true  motives  of 
the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  to  poor,  helpless  sinners,  the  love  of 
Christ  in  giving  Himself  for  them  to  redeem  them  from  the  curse  of  a 
broken  law,  the  joys  of  heaven  to  the  redeemed  and  the  misery  and 
anguish  that  would  be  the  final  doom  of  the  impenitent.  With  these 
copious  and  solemn  truths,  his  own  heart  was  deeply  affected,  he 
could  not  speak  of  them  to  others  in  a phlegmatic  manner;  but  as 
he  spoke  tears  would  trickle  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

It  is  useless  and  vain  for  the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  hold  out 
the  idea  that  our  venerable  father  was  faultless;  he  was  a poor 
fallible  man,  and  none  was  better  acquainted  with  the  fact  than 
himself,  and  none  mourned  over  his  failings  more  than  he  did; 
neither  was  there  any  more  ready  to  acknowledge  his  faults,  even 
when  doted  on  by  the  brotherhood,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  he  felt 
his  unworthiness.  At  different  times  his  beloved  brother  and  fel- 
low laborer  in  the  gospel,  John  Edwards,  would  eulogize  his  preach- 
ing until  he  finally  told  him  if  he  did  not  quit  it  he  would  not 
preach  with  him;  he  could  not  feel  himself  worthy  of  encomiums. 
Let  it  be  further  said,  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  brethren,  in 
and  out  of  the  ministry,  as  possessing  the  valuable  faculty  of  order, 
which  enabled  him  to  present  his  thoughts  in  very  close  connec- 
tion, so  that  the  hearer  could  clearly  comprehend  his  meaning. 

Old  brother  Thomas  Campbell  and  himself  traveled  hundreds 
of  miles  together,  to  tell  of  the  love  of  God  to  poor,  fallen,  depraved 
sinners.  In  one  of  their  trips  to  Rocky  Ford  church,  in  Boone 
county,  Missouri,  it  is  supposed  that  Elder  Thorp  had  been  blessed 
with  liberty,  as  he  called  it,  trying  to  preach.  Having  started 
homeward  and  after  conversation  had  somewhat  abated,  Elder 
Campbell  had  lagged  behind  some  distance.  Suddenly  he  rode  up 
by  the  side  of  Elder  Thorp,  and  remarked  hastily,  “Brother  Thorp, 
I can  beat  you  preaching,  and  you  will  never  do  any  good.”  Brother 
Thorp  said,  “Why,  Brother  Campbell?”  “Because,”  said  Brother 
Campbell,  “you  preach  right  straight  along  and  the  devil  comes 
right  after  you  and  picks  it  right  up;  but  I scatter  mine  so  that  he 
can’t  find  any  of  it.”  This  was  the  plan  Brother  Campbell  took  to 
tell  him  what  he  thought  of  his  preaching. 
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Elder  T.  P.  Stevens  called  him  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  West. 
“Go  East,”  said  he,  “or  West,  or  South,  and  you  find  his  name  far 
and  near,  in  nearly  every  church  book  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  state  of  Missouri.”  Thus  his  name  was  swee+V  remembered 
by  God’s  way-worn  people.  He  fully  evinced  Liat  he  loved  his 
Lord  and  Master,  and  that  his  heart  was  in  the  work  He  gave  him 
to  do  on  earth.  It  was  his  pleasure  and  delight.  But  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart,  his  mouth  spoke.  It  might  be  truly  said 
that  in  “simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  his  conversation  in  the  world,” 
which  was  more  abundantly  felt  by  the  believer  in  Christ.  His  ex- 
hortation to  purity  of  life  was  inculcated  by  examples.  In  doctrine 
he  showed  incorruptness,  gravity  and  godly  sincerity.  Some  years 
before  his  death  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  labored,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmity.  Some  two  years  before  his  dis- 
solution he  was  taken  suddenly  with  paralysis  in  the  left  side,  by 
which  he  was  disabled  so  that  he  never  met  at  the  house  of  God 
with  his  beloved  brethren,  more  than  twice  from  that  period  till  he 
will  meet  them  where  parting  will  be  no  more. 

He  partially  recovered  so  that  he  could  speak  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood by  those  that  were  best  acquainted  with  him.  He  often 
quoted  Paul’s  word,  “This  is  a faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acception  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
of  whom  I am  chief.”  The  blessed  Savior  that  died  for  such,  in  his 
trying  hours  of  affliction  of  body,  did  not  leave  him  comfortless. 
His  soul  was  often  filled  to  overflowing,  feasting  on  the  doctrine  of 
grace  and  the  fullness  of  a glorious  Redeemer,  which  he  had  so 
often  published  to  a dying  world.  In  his  death  we  suffered  great 
loss  which  was  his  eternal  gain.  On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1853, 
he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  his  suffering  ceased,  he  died  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  is  blessed  from  henceforth  and  his  works  do  follow  him,  and 
a crown  of  glory  awaits  him  in  the  presence  of  God  which  shall 
never  fade  away. 

He  was  buried  in  the  public  grave  yard  at  Little  Shoal  Creek 
church  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  there  to  rest  until  the  great 
resurrection  day,  when  that  body  shall  be  raised  and  clothed  in  a 
glorious  immortality. 

The  body  of  his  faithful  companion  lies  by  his  side  awaiting 
the  great  change.  The  following  is  inscribed  on  their  tombstones: 
“Elder  William  Thorp,  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  Regular  Bap- 
tist church:  the  first  pioneer  who  smoothed  the  rugged  paths  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  western  wilds  of  Missouri,  constituted  the  first 
churches  and  organized  the  first  Baptist  association  in  Upper  Mis- 
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souri.  Born  in  Virginia  in  1772,  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1786,  to  Mis- 
souri in  1809,  died  in  Clay  county  March  7th,  1853,  aged  81  years,  1 
month  and  10  days;  minister  of  the  gospel  57  years.”  Our  Fathers 
where  are  they?  and  the  Prophets  do  they  live  forever?  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them. 

“Frances  Thorp  died  July  20,  1860,  aged  87  years,  two  months 
and  five  days,  68  years  of  which  time  she  studiously  devoted  her- 
self to  the  cause  of  God  as  a member  of  the  Regular  Baptist  church. 
Died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  and  henceforth  rests  from  her  labors.” 
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THE  FIRST  ELECTIONS 


We  have  passed  up  the  vista  of  time  to  about  the  year  1826  or 
1827,  and  find  ourselves  organized  into  a county,  with  all  the  civil 
machinery  in  motion,  and  officers  to  carry  it  on  and  see  the  laws 
properly  executed,  with  a population  of  about  1,000  or  1,500  men, 
women  and  children,  and  about  500  voters. 

The  first  Monday  in  August,  1822,  after  the  county  was  organ- 
ized, in  January  of  the  same  year,  the  first  election  was  held,  and 
the  whole  vote  cast  was  only  about  250,  and  there  were  only  two 
municipal  townships  in  the  county — Gallatin  and  Fishing  River. 
The  election  was  held  at  James  Munkers’,  in  Fishing  River  town- 
ship, and  James  Dagley  was  elected  constable.  They  held  the  elec- 
tion for  Gallatin  township  at  the  house  of  John  Owens,  and  elected 
Jeremiah  Burnes  constable. 

From  that  time  on  we  held  our  elections  every  two  years,  and 
always,  as  now,  had  an  overflow  of  candidates,  all  of  them  canvas- 
sing the  county  and  professing  to  believe  they  were  sure  of  their 
election,  which  caused  their  friends  to  exert  themselves  for  their 
man,  so  that  by  the  day  of  election  all  hands  were  fully  up  to  fever 
heat.  They  would  quarrel,  each  party  abuse  the  other,  and  some- 
times a knock-down,  but  when  the  election  was  over  the  strife, 
knock-down  and  quarrels  were  all  laid  aside  and  they  were  good 
friends  as  usual.  The  above  is  given  as  a sample  of  our  elections 
for  many  years. 

Our  population  was  small.  I see  from  election  returns  of  1830 
we  had  only  567  voters.  They  were  mostly  Kentuckians  and  Vir- 
ginians— sons  of  the  old  pioneers  of  the  canebrakes  of  Kentucky 
and  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  They  were  generally  poor,  but 
possessed  of  intelligence,  industry  and  integrity,  and  were  fearless 
and  determined,  relying  on  their  own  manhood  for  success.  They 
came  to  the  country  poor,  but  not  through  a spirit  of  adventure 
(like  the  trapper,  or  the  mountaineer,  who  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  gain  notoriety),  so  much  as  through  a manly  purpose,  to 
give  their  labor  and  toil  to  the  development  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
soil  they  had  found  in  the  far  west,  and,  as  they  then  thought,  the 
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very  extreme  point  that  civilization  could  go,  full  of  promise  to  the 
husbandman  in  the  future. 

THE  SPINNING  WHEEL  AND  WOODMAN’S  AX 

Being  stimulated  by  the  prospects  ahead,  every  man,  and 
woman,  too,  exerted  themselves  to  make  the  most  of  the  advan- 
tages that  surrounded  them,  and  the  woodman’s  axe  and  maul  were 
heard  in  the  forest,  while  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  could  be 
heard  in  the  log  cabins,  where  the  matron  and  maiden  were  waiting 
the  coming  at  eve  of  the  husband  and  brother,  to  greet  them  with 
smiles  and  a palatable  supper.  Most  of  them  being  poor,  as  stated, 
they  had  come  to  the  country  hoping  to  secure  homes  from  the 
government  when  the  land  was  brought  into  market,  and  most  of 
them  had  been  able  to  get  forty,  eighty  or  160  acres,  giving  them 
a home,  which  many  of  them  never  had  before,  which  made  them 
contented  and  stimulated  all  to  industry. 

Being  of  a kind  and  generous  nature,  they  were  social  almost 
to  a fault;  they  were  always  ready  to  help  a neighbor  when  he  was 
behind  or  hard  run  with  his  work.  Generally  one  of  the  older  men 
in  a neighborhood  was  looked  on  as  a leader,  and  when  he  said  the 
word  all  hands  would  turn  out  and  go  and  help  the  needy  split 
rails,  clear  up  ground,  plow  and  plant  corn,  or  anything  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  up  with  his  neighbor,  provided,  always,  that 
he  tried  to  help  himself;  if  he  was  a lazy,  trifling  fellow,  they 
didn’t. 

The  government  troops  had  been  stationed  at  Council  Bluffs,  a 
few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Platte  river.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  and  opened  a road  from  Lexington  or  Dover,  in  Lafayette 
county,  to  the  Bluffs,  by  way  of  Liberty  and  Smith’s  mill.  I well 
recollect  that  it  was  102  miles  from  its  starting  point  to  where  it 
crossed  the  west  fork  of  Platte  river,  which  gave  that  prong  the 
name  of  “The  102  on  Platte,”  and  from  there  they  crossed  the  Nod- 
away not  far  from  what  was  called  Round  Prairie,  and  then  made 
their  way  through  prairie  and  woods  to  the  Missouri,  opposite  the 
Bluffs,  a high  point  about  eight  or  nine  miles  above  the  North 
Platte  river,  made  conspicuous  and  took  its  name  from  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  Indians  meeting  there  for  holding  councils  with  each 
other  and  smoke  the  “peace  pipe.”  The  soldiers  remained  there 
several  years,  getting  their  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  border 
counties. 

GRAFT  IN  THOSE  DAYS 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  men  making  it  their  study  how  to 


make  the  “almighty  dollar”  out  of  the  government.  Joseph  Cooper 

and Patrick  got  the  first  contract  for  furnishing  beef,  at  a 

high  price.  They  could  buy  steers  that  would  weigh  from  1,200  to 
1,600  at  from  $10  to  $15,  and  there  being  no  way  to  weigh  live 
stock,  they  just  priced  the  animal  or  lumped  off  the  lot  at  so  much. 
They  got  a high  price,  purchased  low,  with  but  little  expense  to  de- 
liver them;  hands  could  be  had,  by  furnishing  them  a pony,  at  fifty 
cents  a day.  The  cattle  were  driven  slowly,  giving  them  ample 
time  to  feed  on  the  luxuriant  grass.  The  writer  was  at  the  fort 
when  the  first  drove  of  beeves  were  delivered.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1825.  Patrick  had  left  Cooper 
and  come  into  the  fort  a day  before  the  drove  to  let  them  know,  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  them.  It  being  the  first  cattle 
drove  so  far  west,  the  officers  concluded  they  would  give  them  a 
big  banquet  on  their  arrival,  and  before  they  got  through  they  all 
got  on  a big  drunk;  even  some  of  the  private  soldiers  got  so  top- 
heavy  that  their  heads  were  trying  to  occupy  the  place  of  their 
feet;  but  the  poor  fellows  had  to  pay  for  their  drunk  by  being  put 
in  the  guard  house  and  made  to  ride  the  wooden  horse,  while  the 
officers  went  free.  One  poor  fellow  was  too  top-heavy  to  ride,  and 
fell  off  and  cut  his  head  and  face  severely  on  some  castings  that 
lay  around  his  horse.  But  taking  it  all  together,  they  had,  as  they 
thought,  a jolly  time,  which  they  kept  up  for  about  four  days  be- 
fore they  began  to  sober  down,  and,  like  all  drunken  sprees,  if  you 
judge  by  the  looks,  the  bitter  overbalances  the  sweet. 

TOWED  BOAT  UP  THE  RIVER 

Ely  & Curtis,  who  had  an  Indian  trading  post  where  Kansas  City 
now  stands,  and  a dry  goods  store  in  Liberty,  had  received  the  con- 
tract to  furnish  the  troops  at  the  post  with  pickled  pork  for  the  same 
year,  and  they  prepared  for  packing  at  old  Bluffton,  about  nine 
miles  above  Lexington,  where  they  had  the  pork  delivered,  which 
they  bought  from  the  citizens  at  a very  low  figure,  compared  with 
prices  these  days.  My  recollection  is  that  they  paid  about  $1  or 
$1.50  per  hundred,  net.  They  put  up  enough  to  fill  their  contract, 
about  100  or  150  barrels,  I think.  I know  it  loaded  a large  keel 
boat  down  to  the  gunwales,  and  took  about  fifteen  hands  twenty 
days  to  tow  it  to  Council  Bluffs,  where  it  was  delivered  at  the  same 
time  Cooper  & Patrick  delivered  their  beef.  It  was  a toilsome  trip, 
but  there  were  many  scenes  and  incidents  that  helped  to  keep  us  in 
a cheerful  mood  and  cause  us  to  forget  the  hard  toil  of  hanging  to 
the  rope  all  day,  and  often  wading  in  water  waist  deep. 

Our  captain,  or  Patterson,  as  he  was  called,  would  sometimes 
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lay  up  for  a day  or  half  day  at  a time,  and  all  hands  would  take  a 
hunt;  he  that  had  a gun  would  hunt  for  game,  others  of  us  would 
hunt  bees  and  kill  snakes,  of  which  there  were  plenty.  We  tried  to 
make  a pleasant  trip  out  of  a hard  one,  and  all  being  young  men, 
and  as  wild  as  backwoods  boys  ever  get  to  be,  we  thought  when  we 
got  home  and  had  rested  that  we’d  had  a jolly  time. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH  ESTABLISHED 

About  the  summer  or  fall  of  1827  the  government  established 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  not  long  after  the  troops  were  transferred 
from  the  Bluffs  and  stationed  at  the  new  fort,  which  gave  Clay 
county  quite  a market  for  her  surplus  produce,  for  we  furnished  al- 
most the  entire  supply  to  the  troops.  In  a short  time  they  opened 
a road  from  Liberty,  by  way  of  the  Falls  of  Platte  river,  to  the  Mis- 
souri river,  opposite  the  fort,  going  through  Indian  territory  from 
the  western  line  of  Clay  to  the  river.  It  was  opened  by  the  troops 
and  was  known  as  the  military  road  from  Liberty  to  Leavenworth. 

It  was  necessary  that  a ferry  should  be  established  at  the  Falls 
of  Platte  and  on  the  Missouri  river  at  the  fort,  and  as  a permit  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  commander  of  the  fort,  there  was  quite  a 
scramble  to  see  who  would  be  made  the  favorite.  My  brother,  John 
Thorp,  got  a permit  to  keep  a ferry,  trading  house  and  tavern,  with 
certain  restrictions,  some  of  which  I recollect.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  sell  whisky  to  the  soldiers,  nor  to  the  Indians,  nor  buy  any  of  the 
soldiers’  clothes.  The  price  of  ferriage  was  fixed,  and  the  officers 
saw  that  the  contract  was  strictly  enforced. 

My  brother  took  in  Zadoc  Martin  as  partner,  and  they  contin- 
ued in  business  about  a year,  and  had  just  got  in  a good  way  of 
making  money  and  doing  well,  when  Martin,  seeing  that  if  he  could 
traffic  whisky  to  the  Indians  he  could  soon  make  a pile.  The  temp- 
tation was  too  strong  for  him  and  he  could  not  resist  it,  and  my 
brother,  not  being  willing  to  violate  his  agreement,  turned  it  over 
to  Martin,  who  made  it  pay;  and  besides,  he  got  the  land,  and  Platte 
City  being  located  at  the  Falls,  it  still  added  to  his  purse.  Robert 
Todd  got  and  kept  the  ferry  at  the  fort  and  kept  it  for  several 
years,  making  enough  to  make  him  quite  independent.  The  Platte 
ferry  and  tavern  was  a splendid  stand  for  business,  and  the  ferry 
at  the  fort  was  kept  nearly  constantly  running,  so  that  the  men 
who  could  gain  the  good  will  of  the  officer  in  command  at  the  fort 
was  a “lucky  dog.” 

We  made  the  fort  our  market  for  chickens,  butter,  eggs,  etc., 
and  besides,  got  nearly  all  of  the  government  contracts,  which  gave 
us  quite  a lift.  As  we  were  the  border  county  and  the  Indians  oc- 
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cupied  the  strip  of  land  between  us  and  the  river,  and  were  receiv- 
ing annuity  and  rations  from  the  government,  our  enterprising 
traders  sought  to  make  contracts  with  the  government  to  fur- 
nish the  Indians  with  all  the  supplies  that  were  wanted.  Our  old 
energetic  citizen,  J.  T.  V.  Thompson,  got  the  contract  to  furnish 
weekly  a certain  number  of  rations  of  beef;  the  number  and  weight 
of  rations  I do  not  now  recollect.  He  built  his  issue  house  on  Bee 
creek,  where  the  road  leading  from  the  Falls  of  the  Platte  to  the 
fort  crossed  the  creek.  I think  he  had  the  contract  to  furnish  meal 
or  flour — in  a word,  all  the  supplies  the  government  had  agreed  to 
furnish  them;  he  had  even  to  attend  to  issuing  one  day  in  each 
week,  Monday  being  the  set  day.  The  Indians  would  come  in  by 
heads  of  families,  one  representing  and  drawing  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily, be  they  few  or  many,  and  the  way  tales  were  told  those  days, 
the  poor  Indian  was  often  swindled  out  of  his  beef.  Game  being 
plentiful,  the  Indians  didn’t  care  much  for  the  meat  part  of  their 
rations,  and  when  it  was  weighed  out  to  them,  an  offer  of  a little 
whisky,  tobacco,  or  something  that  took  their  fancy,  and  did  not 
cost  but  a trifle,  would  buy  back  a quarter  of  beef.  I was  there 
one  morning  and  saw  one  quarter  of  beef  issued  five  times  before 
it  got  into  hands  that  they  could  not  buy  it  from. 

Here  was  the  commencement  of  swindling  the  poor  Indian,  at 
least  that  is  the  first  I knew  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  has 
been  kept  up  ever  since,  and  men  have  made  it  their  study  how  they 
could  get  between  the  government  and  the  Indian,  so  that  they 
could  cheat  him  out  of  his  annuity,  and  all  the  appropriations  that 
have  been  made  have  done  the  poor  Indian  but  little  good. 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Fort  Leavenworth  being  located  where  it  is  was  a God-send 
to  Clay  county.  It  put  into  her  bounds  a great  deal  of  wealth,  and 
enabled  enterprising  citizens  to  develop  resources  of  the  county, 
and  to  improve  and  build  up  their  farms  with  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, barns  and  outbuildings  such  as  made  one  think  he  had  a good 
home.  The  benefits  and  advantages  were  felt  by  the  community  at 
large,  while  some  of  the  more  enterprising  got  rich  by  trading  with 
the  government. 

The  strip  of  Indian  territory  between  us  and  the  river  (occu- 
pied by  the  Sac,  Fox  and  Iowa  Indians)  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  kept 
a market  for  our  surplus  produce.  Every  year  contracts  were  let 
by  the  government  to  supply  the  fort  with  beef,  pork,  meal,  flour, 
corn,  hay,  etc.;  also  contracts  to  supply  the  Indians  with  such 
articles  as  were  agreed  upon  in  the  contract  making  the  purchase 
of  the  Platte  country,  which  was  a considerable  item  in  the  trade, 
so  there  was  a scramble  every  year  for  who  would  be  the  favorite 
bidder.  Sometimes  to  avoid  too  strong  opposition  with  each  other, 
those  that  had  received  the  contracts  would  make  a kind  of  com- 
promise so  that  the  different  articles  that  were  needed  were  di- 
vided among  them,  which  enabled  all  hands  to  get  the  highest  price 
that  the  government  could  be  made  to  pay. 

We  enjoyed  these  advantages  until  the  Platte  Purchase  was 
made,  which  was  about  1837  or  1838.  It  was  soon  settled  up  by  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  citizens,  who  in  turn  reaped  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  belonged  to  Clay.  Still  our  people  were  not  shut 
out;  they  tried  to  hold  their  interest  in  the  trade  with  the  govern- 
ment at  the  fort,  and  our  traders  being  sharp  ones,  and  having  had 
a great  deal  of  experience  in  getting  contracts,  generally  got  their 
full  share,  and  when  the  great  boom  came,  when  the  outfit  for  Don- 
iphan’s expedition  to  Mexico  was  to  be  made  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
almost  every  man  was  trying  his  luck  and  using  all  the  strategy 
he  could  to  get  a contract  for  horses,  mules  or  wagons,  and  there 
being  so  much  competition,  the  government  agents  were  able  to 
make  tolerably  reasonable  contracts  in  most  cases.  Occasionally 
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the  shrewder  traders  would  combine  together  and  make  a big 
thing  in  the  way  of  a paying  contract. 

There  were  some  men  that  stayed  at  the  fort  and  bought  up 
horses  and  mules  that  had  been  refused  by  the  inspector  as  not  fill- 
ing the  bill  as  per  contract,  and  the  same  or  next  day  take  them 
and  turn  them  over  as  all  right  and  get  full  contract  price.  Some- 
times the  small  fry  would  grease  the  favorite’s  fingers  a little  and 
get  them  to  make  sales  of  their  stock.  The  greatest  cheat  I know 
of  was  in  wagons.  I have  known  old  wagons  to  be  bought  for  a 
trifle,  all  the  joints  and  cracks  filled  with  putty  and  then  thoroughly 
painted,  and  passed  off  as  new  wagons  at  full  prices.  It  is  true  it 
was  a swindle  on  a small  scale.  That  was  in  the  year  1846,  and 
the  trade  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides;  from  a few  hundred 
dollars  the  expert  swindler  got  to  a few  hundred  thousands,  and,  in 
some  instances,  millions,  and  men  whom  tbie  people  have  put  in 
high  positions  do  it  with  impunity  and  appear  to  think  it  no  harm 
to  rob  Uncle  Sam. 

PREPAREDNESS  WAS  NECESSARY 

In  the  early  days  of  Clay  county  the  people  had  great  zeal  for 
keeping  up  military  organizations;  and  the  military  laws  of  the 
state  required  that  they  should  organize.  They  took  quite  a pride 
in  complying  with  the  law,  and  the  Indians  being  immediately  on 
the  border,  a great  many  of  us,  from  past  experience,  knowing  their 
treachery,  were  actuated  from  motives  of  self -protection  as  well  as 
due  respect  for  the  law,  soon  organized  ourselves  into  companies 
with  a full  set  of  officers,  each  company  having  its  stated  time  and 
place  for  drilling,  or  muster,  as  it  was  termed.  We  generally  met 
about  three  times  a year  for  company  drill — spring,  summer  and 
fall.  We  had,  in  addition,  regimental  and  battalion  muster  once  or 
twice  a year. 

There  were  four  places  for  general  muster — at  Liberty,  Elisha 
Cameron’s,  Weakley  Dale’s  and  D.  M.  Stout’s.  The  latter  place  of 
muster  is  owned  by  the  writer,  and  is  in  cultivation.  At  our  big 
musters  our  officers  vied  with  each  other  in  going  through  all  the 
tactics  known  to  military  discipline.  The  privates,  being  ignorant 
and  green,  it  was  often  very  amusing  to  see  them  get  tangled  up  in 
trying  to  perform  the  military  evolution  at  the  word  of  command 
given  by  their  more  knowing  officers.  The  people  enjoyed  them- 
selves on  those  occasions.  All  hands  being  of  a genial,  social  dis- 
position, they  ate,  drank  and  were  merry,  and  some  would  drink  the 
essence  of  corn  till  they  were  so  drunk  they  would  be  feeling  up- 
ward for  the  ground;  yet  there  were  not  many  of  that  stripe  who 
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were  so  lost  to  their  civil,  social  and  moral  obligations  that  they 
were  “so  thick  that  you  would  stumble  over  them  every  few  steps, 
and  when  roll-call  came  two-thirds  of  them  were  not  able  to 
answer!” 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  name  some  of  the  officers  who  had 
the  honor  of  commanding  the  militia  in  those  early  days.  They 
were:  Colonels  Shubael  Allen  and  John  Thornton;  Major  John 

Thorp  and  Major  William  Todd,  who  served  as  a soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812  under  General  Jackson,  being  one  who  aided  in  manning  the 
cannon,  the  thundering  and  constant  roar  of  which  addled  his  brain 
so  that  he  was  crazed  for  a short  time,  and  while  in  that  condition 
he  jumped  from  an  upper  window  to  the  street.  But  he  survived  it 
all,  came  to  the  wilds  of  Missouri,  where  he  lived  and  died  near 
Parkville,  Platte  county,  honored  and  respected  as  a good  citizen. 

We  had  Captains  Cornelius  Gillam,  Anthony  Harsel,  George 
Wallis,  Clayton  Tillery,  Smith  Crawford  and  David  R.  Atchison, 
who  commanded  the  Liberty  Blues  in  the  Heatherly  war — a com- 
pany which  was  made  up  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  encour- 
age the  drilling  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  providing  for  the  ex- 
emption of  any  company  from  military  duty,  except  in  time  of  war, 
who  would  volunteer,  uniform  and  equip  themselves  and  drill 
monthly  six  months  in  the  year  for  three  years.  The  writer  served 
his  time  in  the  Liberty  Blues  and  has  never  been  called  on  to  do 
military  duty  since.  I have  omitted  some  of  the  captains  for  want 
of  better  memory. 
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THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 


About  1832  the  Black  Hawk,  or  Heatherly,  war  came  up,  and 
the  governor  (Miller,  I believe)  took  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  any  intrusion  on  our  border,  or  the  scattering  frontier  set- 
tlements from  being  molested,  and  ordered  out  several  companies 
of  militia,  some  from  Clinton  and  some  from  Clay,  two,  I believe, 
from  the  latter,  and  I think  they  were  commanded  by  Captains  G. 
Wallis  and  William  Stevenson;  and  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
they  were  all  put  under  the  command  of  our  honored  fellow  citizen, 
Col.  Lewis  J.  Wood.  They  were  gone  three  or  four  weeks,  and  had 
as  jolly  a time  as  the  greatest  pleasure  seeker  could  ask  for,  the 
officers  playing  pranks  on  each  other  and  having  sham  alarms  to 
try  their  men  to  see  if  they  would  stand  “fire.” 

FALSE  ALARMS  TO  TEST  MEN 

In  one  of  those  false  alarms  General  Hughes  came  near  losing 
his  life.  He  had  gone  forward  with  the  advance  guard,  and  the 
officers  had  arranged  with  him  that  at  a certain  point,  just  where 
they  entered  the  wood  after  crossing  a small  arm  of  prairie,  they 
were  to  fire  off  their  guns  and  retreat,  crying  out  “Indians!”  The 
bugle  was  sounded  and  lines  formed  in  double-quick,  just  in  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  our  officer  riding  up  and  down  the  line,  giving 
orders  to  form.  At  the  sound  of  alarm  the  men  were  scattered  at 
least  a half  mile,  in  single  file;  they  put  whip  and  spur  to  their 
ponies,  everything  flying  pell-mell,  all  eager  to  get  to  the  front, 
with  a few  exceptions,  who  were  a little  weak  in  the  knees,  and  had 
to  stop  to  fix  girth  or  blanket. 

The  cry  went  along  the  line  from  nearly  every  mouth:  “Where 
are  they?”  The  answer  came,  pointing  over  the  ridge,  “Just  over 
there!”  Keeping  a sharp  look  out,  we  soon  saw  General  Hughes’ 
spotted  mare  galloping  back  without  her  rider.  We  all  thought  the 
general  was  gone  up,  but  in  a few  moments  we  saw  something  in 
the  high  grass  which  we  took  to  be  Indians,  then  the  old  flint  locks 
clicked  all  along  the  line,  ready  to  fire,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
it  was  the  general’s  calico  gown,  and  him  in  it,  which  kept  us  from 
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firing.  We  all  knew  the  calico  gown,  and  that’s  what  saved  him. 
By  this  time  it  was  discovered  to  be  a plan  of  the  officers  to  try  the 
men  and  see  if  they  would  fight,  and  it  made  some  of  them  very 
mad,  and  they  gave  their  superior  officers  a great  deal  of  abuse, 
with  the  insinuation  that  if  it  was  tried  again,  some  of  those  in 
front  might  pay  the  cost. 

We  encamped  that  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castile,  a 
prong  of  Platte  river,  in  the  bottom  near  the  trail  leading  to 
Agency,  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  off,  General  Hughes  going 
ahead  to  see  what  he  could  learn  from  his  Indians,  who  were  at  the 
Agency.  The  officers  formed  the  camp  in  a way  to  be  ready  for  an 
attack,  posting  sentinels  so  as  to  be  well  guarded  at  every  point. 
In  addition  to  those  immediately  around  the  camp,  they  sent  the 
writer,  with  two  others,  as  a picket  about  half  a mile  from  the 
camp  on  the  trail  leading  to  the  Agency,  with  the  watchword  and 
special  orders  that  if  they  saw  anyone  to  only  hail  him  once,  and  if 
not  answered  by  the  countersign  to  fire  and  retreat  to  camp. 

They  were  expecting  General  Hughes  to  return  that  night,  and 
he  had  the  watchword.  All  passed  off  well  until  the  gray  of  the 
morning  began  to  appear  and  the  shades  of  night  were  chased  away 
by  the  coming  sun,  when  one  of  the  sentinels  professed  to  hear 
brush  or  sticks  crack  and  thought  he  saw  the  bulk  of  something 
move,  and  fired.  At  the  echo  of  his  gun,  bang!  went  another  on  an- 
other part  of  the  line,  till  it  was  bang!  all  around  the  camp.  The 
officers  had  been  indulging  in  their  cups  pretty  freely  over  night 
and  got  into  quite  a sound  sleep,  and  being  aroused  from  their 
peaceful  slumbers  and  cheated  out  of  their  morning  nap,  put  every- 
thing in  confusion,  and  it  took  some  little  time  to  get  into  line  and 
ready  for  the  fight. 

After  waiting  quite  a while  and  no  enemy  advancing  to  give 
battle,  inquiry  was  made  to  see  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  they  soon 
found  it  was  all  a hoax  gotten  up  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  and 
the  sentinel  to  pay  off  the  officers  for  their  trick  the  day  before. 
The  officers  made  some  threats  as  though  they  would  punish  the 
guard,  but  they  had  been  paid  off  so  well  in  their  own  coin  that 
they  concluded  to  let  it  pass  with  only  a severe  reprimand. 

General  Hughes  returned,  reported  his  Indians  all  right,  with 
a few  of  the  young  bucks  gone,  and  the  rest  would  not  tell  where 
they  were;  but  the  supposition  was  that  they  were  on  the  war  path. 

From  there  we  headed  up  the  Castile  prong  of  Platte  river, 
over  to  the  waters  of  Grand  river,  finding  no  hostiles,  having  all  the 
fun  that  we  wanted,  and  returned  home,  being  absent  about  three 
weeks,  all  well  pleased  at  what  a jolly  time  they  had  had  at  public 
expense. 
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The  Heatherly  war  of  1835  or  1836  we  had  but  little  to  do  with, 
it  being  on  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  state,  only  to  be  on  the  alert 
lest  they  might  cross  the  ridge  and  fall  upon  our  frontier  settlers. 
There  were  still  some  of  the  same  tribes,  Sioux,  Foxes  and  Iowas, 
occupying  the  territory  on  our  western  border,  so  two  companies  of 
militia  were  called  out,  one  of  them  commanded  by  Capt.  Smith 
Crawford,  the  other,  the  Liberty  Blues,  commanded  (I  think)  by 
Capt.  David  R.  Atchison,  who  has  risen  from  a captain  of  militia  to 
major  general,  and  from  that  to  member  of  congress  and  speaker 
of  the  house  pro  tern,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  legally  president 
for  one  day.  He  commenced  low  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  but  soon 
got  to  the  topmost  round,  and  has  long  since  retired  from  the  strife 
that  is  incident  to  public  life,  and  is  enjoying  himself  on  his  well 
appointed  farm  in  Clinton  county,  in  his  palatial  mansion,  where 
his  friends  always  find  the  latch  string  hanging  out  to  bid  them 
welcome.  They  were  in  service  but  a short  time;  had  no  fighting, 
and  were  in  no  danger,  for  the  enemy  was  at  a safe  distance,  mak- 
ing it  so  that  neither  party  was  likely  to  get  hurt,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  having  all  the  sport  that  their  in- 
genious minds  could  invent,  and  you  may  know  they  had  a jolly 
good  time. 

CALL  FOR  THE  MEXICAN  WAR— OFFICERS 

The  next  and  last  call  for  the  militia  by  the  government  was  in 
1846,  for  the  Mexican  war,  when  Clay  county  responded  nobly,  by 
furnishing  a full  company  of  100  men,  besides  officers.  Most  of 
them  were  young  men,  out  of  the  best  families  in  the  county,  all 
stout  and  vigorous,  and  eager  to  test  their  metal.  They  followed 
General  Doniphan  through  his  long  and  hazardous  march,  and 
routed  the  Mexicans  wherever  they  found  them. 

They  were  commanded  by  our  honored  fellow  citizen,  Captain 
O.  P.  Moss,  who  has  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  to  the  other  side;  yet  his  memory  is  still  green,  and  we  love 
to  think  of  his  many  noble  qualities. 

L.  B.  Sublette  was  first  lieutenant,  whose  noble,  generous  dis- 
position makes  all  feel  pleasant  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  He 
yet  lives,  enjoying  himself  with  his  companions  as  the  years  steal 
over  him,  whitening  his  locks  and  telling  the  sad  tale  that  he  must 
soon  pass  over  Jordan,  where  there  will  be  no  boat  for  his  return. 

James  H.  Moss  was  second  lieutenant,  as  chivalrous  and  noble 
gentleman  as  you  could  wish  to  find;  impulsive  and  quick,  but  gen- 
erous to  a fault.  But  with  all  his  good  traits,  the  grim  monster, 
death,  marked  him  for  its  prey  and  bore  him  away  to  the  other  side 
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while  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
make  his  mark. 

Thomas  McCarty,  first  sergeant,  one  of  the  stern,  determined 
kind  of  men,  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  always  up,  even  to 
his  best  friends.  But  with  all  his  bluff,  rough  manner  of  speech,  he 
was  as  noble  a piece  of  humanity  as  Clay  county  could  boast  of, 
but  he  has  gone  and  paid  the  debt  that  is  due  to  all  the  living. 
“Peace  to  his  ashes.” 

The  rank  and  file  of  that  company  were  brave  and  patriotic 
sons,  were  of  the  best  blood  of  the  county,  and  can’t  be  eulogized 
too  high.  They  are  scattered,  as  it  were,  to  the  four  winds,  while 
a portion  of  them  are  gone  to  that  land  whence  no  traveler  returns, 
to  join  the  host  that  has  gone  before,  while  the  rest  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  bugle’s  blast,  sounding  the  last  tattoo  to  call  them  into 
line  with  their  old  comrades,  where  they  will  take  permanent  quar- 
ters, never  to  be  transferred  to  another  station. 

Our  late  Civil  war  is  last,  but  not  least,  and  is  still  fresh  in 
our  memory,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  our  country  was  harrassed 
from  center  to  circle,  it’s  a thing  that  your  humble  servant  don’t 
take  pleasure  in  talking  about,  but  prefers  to  let  it  be  forgotten. 

You  will  please  correct  an  error  in  a former  chapter,  where  I 
said  that  Thomas  Jacks  was  a son  of  William  Jacks,  who  kept  the 
ferry  at  Lexington.  I saw  my  old  friend,  Thomas  Jacks,  and  he 
told  me  they  were  in  no  way  related.  I stated,  also,  that  “Peter 
Writesman  married  Miss  Cooley.”  He  married  a sister  of  James 
Officer,  and  James  Officer  married  Miss  Eveline  Cooley.  I think  I 
have  got  it  correct,  yet  I have  no  doubt  but  what  my  memory  has 
been  at  fault  in  several  instances.  If  so,  I trust  I have  done  no  in- 
justice to  any  one.  I think,  in  the  main,  I have  given  the  facts. 

EARLY  PIONEERS 

I will  close  this  chapter  by  giving  the  names  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Clay  county.  The  list  is  not  complete,  but  I give  as  far  as 
I could  call  to  mind,  and  have  not  aimed  to  give  any  but  those  that 
were  here  as  early  as  1826.  It  may  be  I have  given  some  of  a later 
date;  if  I have  they  are  but  few. 

Names  of  old  settlers  back  to  1820,  and  up  to  1830:  John 

Owens,  Thornton  Strother,  John  Lincoln,  Abe  Lincoln,  David  Lin- 
coln, George  Lincoln,  Abram  Groom,  Joseph  Groom,  William  Groom, 

Richard  Groom,  , Stephens,  Michael  Arthur,  John  Bartleson, 

John  Pogue,  Robert  Pogue,  William  Monroe,  Thomas  Monroe,  Laban 
Garrett,  Zadoc  Martin,  Sr.,  George  Huf faker,  Samuel  Tillery,  John 
McKissick,  Thomas  Officer,  Bailey  George,  Whitson  George,  David 
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Crockett,  Andrew  Baldwin,  William  Munkres,  David  Breckenridge, 
Benjamin  Munkers,  David  Holmes,  Milton  Williams,  Clem  Neeley, 
Richard  Neeley,  Nat  Powell,  Abijah  Smith,  Elijah  Creason,  Rowlin 
Starks,  Willis  Creason,  George  Wills,  Joseph  Casteel,  John  Ack, 
Joseph  Courtney,  David  Ashby,  John  Culp,  Nathan  Culp,  John 
Cavery,  Thomas  Courtney,  Ambrose  Embree,  Simeon  Fugate, 
Hiram  Terril,  James  Hyatt,  Samuel  Hyatt,  Anthony  Harsel,  Simon 
Hudson,  Clark  Stephens,  Ezekiel  Hoffman,  William  Lanehart,  John 
Leaky,  Edward  Munday,  Richard  Hill,  Walker  McClelland,  William 
Allen,  Abijah  Means,  James  Gladdon,  Andrew  Copeland,  Mathew 
Everett,  David  Manchester,  Jeremiah  Bumes,  Robert  Cain,  Shrews- 
bury Williams,  George  Taylor,  John  Braly,  Benjamin  Hensley,  Ed- 
ward Pibum,  William  Livingston,  Joseph  Gague,  Ahi  Smith,  Ben- 
jamin Cornelius,  Arch  Willis,  Moses  Miller,  Arthur  Nicholson,  Capt. 
R.  Hawkins,  James  Marsh,  Benjamin  Riley,  preacher;  Joseph 
Broadhurst,  Hiram  Fugate,  Wilson  Potter,  Jesse  Green,  preacher; 
Wylie  Clark,  preacher;  Richard  Barnes,  Jonathan  Adkins,  Henry 

Hill,  John  Edwards,  William  Woods, Wilson,  John  Cameron, 

Richard  Linville,  Benjamin  Sampson,  Sr.,  Robert  Y.  Fowler,  John 
Richie,  Louis  Hardwick,  Alex.  Hardwick,  brothers;  Foster  Means, 
Andrew  Means,  Sr.,  James  Dagley,  Benjamin  Fry,  Sr.,  William 
Slaughter,  Thomas  Slaughter,  Jesse  Green,  Mat  Wilkerson,  John 
Wilkerson,  Sr.,  John  Rupe,  David  Rupe,  James  Rupe,  Samuel  Har- 
ris, Eleven  Thatcher,  John  Shaw,  Talton  Whitlock,  Robert  Dunlap, 
James  Dunlap,  Alex.  Dunlap,  Solomon  Kimsey,  preacher;  Howard 
Everett,  preacher;  Weston  Everett,  preacher;  James  Kimsey, 
Joseph  Cooley,  Peter  Writesman,  James  Officer,  Robert  Officer, 
W.  E.  Price,  Napoleon  B.  Price,  Joel  Moore,  Mike  Welton,  Sr.,  Solo- 
mon Welton,  John  Welton,  George  Lingenfelter,  Sr.,  George  Lin- 
genfelter,  Jr.,  George  Findley,  Travis  Findley,  Jesse  Baxter,  Sr., 
John  Baxter,  Samuel  Telford,  Little  Sam  Crowley,  Thomas  Crowley, 
John  Crowley,  Sr.,  Jeremiah  Crowley,  Andrew  Murray,  Sr.,  John 
Ewing,  Andrew  Robertson,  Sr.,  Andrew  Robertson,  Jr.,  Edward 
Pickett,  Jesse  Clark,  Verminett  Hodges,  Calvin  Hodges,  Joel  Turn- 
ham,  Fauntleroy  Arnold,  Louis  Arnold,  Ben  Soper,  John  Boggess, 

Sr.,  John  Blevins, Corum,  Sr.,  Wilson  Corum,  Jr.,  William 

Arnold,  John  Boyleston,  Robert  Cain,  David  Carey,  William  Yokum, 

Jesse  Yokum,  Sullivan,  Joseph  Todd,  William  Todd,  Elisha 

Todd,  Charles  English,  Jonathan  English,  Alex.  Fudge,  William 
Campbell,  Adam  McCord,  Elder  William  Thorp,  David  Boggs,  John 
Welch,  George  Wallis,  John  Carroll,  Big  Sam  Crowley,  John  Ham- 
mons, Reuben  R.  Reynolds,  Thomas  Estes,  Henry  Estes,  Andrew 
Wilhite,  Thomas  Hickson,  Sr.,  Thomas  Hickson,  Jr.,  Andrew  Hick- 
son, John  Evans,  Cullen  Malone,  John  Wilson,  merchant;  George  W. 
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Sedwick,  partner;  James  Hall,  Elisha  Hall,  J.  D.  Hall,  Samuel  Hall, 
William  Hall,  Jeremiah  Hall,  Sr.,  James  Tillery,  William  Roper, 
Nathan  Chaney,  Richard  Chaney,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Enos  Vaughn, 
Eppe  Tillery,  Reuben  Tillery,  William  Tillery,  Clayton  Tillery, 
Merit  Tillery,  Peter  Holtzclaw,  Arch  Holtzclaw,  Clark  Stephens, 
Caleb  McGill,  Negro  Davis,  Ambrose  Embree,  Bartlett  Estes, 
Charles  McGee,  D.  M.  Stout,  John  Thorp,  Alex.  McCorkle,  Willis 
Sherer,  Thomas  Arnold,  Charles*  Warren,  Benjamin  McQuiddy, 

Abner  Adair,  tailor;  Joseph  Adair,  Shaw,  preacher,  Jesse 

Gillam,  preacher;  Harris,  preacher;  Benjamin  Parish,  tailor; 

John  Howdyshell,  — Mcllvain,  Gilbert  Mcllvain,  Jr.,  — Mc- 

nvain,  Sr.,  Joseph  Gilmer,  James  Munkers,  Red  Munkers,  Owen 
Thorp,  Dan  Monroe,  Chesley  Woodward,  Robert  Johnson,  Abram 
Creek,  Ezekiel  Hoffman,  William  Osborne,  Jonathan  Carter,  John 
Pence,  Adam  Pence,  Sr.,  Adam  Pence,  Jr.,  Richard  Pence,  Henry 
Pence,  John  Holman,  Edward  Clark,  Richard  Clark,  John  Long, 
Reuben  Long,  Thomas  Fry,  Solomon  Fry. 
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THE  MORMONS  AND  THEIR  COMING 


In  our  last  chapter  we  intimated  that  we  would  give  a little 
sketch  of  the  religious  sect  of  fanatics  called  Mormons.  Joseph 
Smith,  who  announced  to  the  world  that  he  was  a prophet  by  divine 
authority,  and  spoke  by  authority,  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees; 
but  as  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  from  the  God  of  Heaven, 
holding  out  to  his  followers  that  he  had  a mission  to  perform  that 
would  revolutionize  or  turn  topsy  turvy  “the  entire  civil  and  re- 
ligious systems  that  were  then  the  customs  of  the  people  on  the 
American  continent.” 

He  sent  his  emissaries  or  apostles  to  the  Old  World  to  make 
proselytes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  from  our  standpoint,  they  made 
hundreds  of  converts,  some  from  almost  every  nationality  on  the 
globe,  and  they  were  transferred  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  to 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  “New  Jerusalem,”  or  the  land  that 
the  Lord  had  given  to  the  saints  as  an  inheritance,  where  they  were 
to  build  their  temple. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  made  a great  many  converts,  and 
got  them  together  at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  This  was,  if  my  memory  is 
not  at  fault,  about  the  year  1831  or  1832.  He  came  to  Missouri  to 
hunt  a location  for  Zion;  he  professed  to  be  guided  by  inspiration; 
he  moved  on  westward,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  but 
with  full  assurance  of  faith  that  as  soon  as  his  vision  saw  the  place 
he  would  know  that  it  was  the  land  the  Lord  had  given  him  as  an 
inheritance  for  him  and  his  posterity  (spiritually  speaking.) 

At  length  his  prophetic  vision  opened  on  Independence,  Jack- 
son  county,  where  he  beheld  the  temple  site  and  place  for  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Jackson  county  being  a beautiful  section  of  country,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spirit  of  his  vision  should  cause 
him  to  make  that  the  place  for  the  home  of  the  saints;  that  there 
they  must  gather  and  build  the  temple  and  consecrate  it  to  the 
Lord.  With  this  in  view,  they  left  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  flocked  to 
where  their  prophet  said  the  City  of  Zion  was  to  be  reared  and  his 
temporal  kingdom  established;  where  his  saints  were  to  rule  and 
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reign  with  an  iron  rod  till  they  drove  out  their  unbelieving  neigh- 
bors. 

They  held  all  their  property  as  common  stock,  and  had  what 
they  termed  the  Lord’s  treasury,  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all.  Being  at  that  time  a large  portion  of  the  lands  in  Jack- 
son  county  subject  to  entry,  they  bought  up  a great  deal  of  it,  buy- 
ing mostly  in  large  lots,  so  that  they  could  make  the  settlements 
almost  entirely  of  their  own  people,  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect 
themselves,  and  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  the  un- 
believers. Their  locations  were  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  on  Blue  river.  They  got  some  real  estate  in  the  town  of 
Independence,  where  they  established  what  they  called  the  “Lord’s 
Storehouse,”  where  all  had  to  do  their  trading,  so  the  few  that  had 
the  store  got  all  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor. 

They  put  up  a printing  press  and  published  a paper  called  the 
Evening  Star,  in  which  they  published  their  revelations,  all  of  them 
given  to  suit  the  times  and  circumstances  which  surrounded  them, 
but  all  of  them  were  sure  to  be  made  so  as  to  impress  their  follow- 
ers that  they  had  found  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  they  were  to  drive 
out  the  heathens,  or  Gentiles,  as  they  called  them,  and  possess  the 
land  in  peace. 

THE  “NEW  JERUSALEM” 

Their  audacity  and  impudence  in  telling  the  citizens  that  it  was 
made  known  to  Joseph,  their  prophet,  priest  and  king,  from  high 
heaven,  that  Jackson  county  was  theirs — given  to  them  by  the  Lord, 
and  it  was  foolishness  in  them  to  resist  and  fight  against  God;  that 
the  temple  was  to  be  built  in  Independence  and  that  saints  were  to 
be  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  worship  the  God 
of  Israel  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. 

Their  idea  was,  it  appears,  that  they  were  to  congregate  to 
worship  the  God  of  Ancient  Israel,  as  did  their  fathers  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets.  They  commenced  preparing  to  build  the  temple, 
and,  if  I recollect,  partly  dug  out  the  foundation.  Their  prophet  also 
induced  his  followers  to  believe  that  he  would  form  a temporal 
kingdom  or  government,  and  they  would  not  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  state,  but  should  make  their  own  laws,  have  their  own  civil 
officers  to  execute  them,  Joseph,  the  prophet,  being  dictator,  aided 
by  revelation  and  his  cabinet  or  council;  and  when  their  edicts  were 
sent  forth  they  were  obeyed  without  a murmur  by  his  followers'. 

Their  paper  was  filled  up  weekly  with  revelations,  promising- 
great  things  to  the  saints  who  were  faithful,  and  threatening  de- 
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struction  to  the  citizens  if  they  did  not  give  up  their  lands  and 
homes  peaceably,  and  leave  them  in  peaceful  possession,  contend- 
ing that  the  Jew  and  Gentile  could  not  live  together  in  the  same 

locality. 


GAVE  JOSEPH  SMITH  A COAT  OF  TAR 

These  threats  so  exasperated  the  citizens  that  there  were  fre- 
quent quarrels  between  them,  and  from  words  they  got  to  blows, 
till  they  got  to  killing  each  other;  and  from  bad  it  grew  worse  till 
neighborhoods  became  arrayed  against  each  other.  Then  they  col- 
lected en  masse  on  both  sides  against  each  other,  forming  them- 
selves in  battle  array.  In  the  meantime  the  citizens  took  their 
printing  press,  with  all  the  material,  and  hurled  them  in  the  Mis- 
souri river;  and  to  add  insult  to  injury,  they  took  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph, with  two  or  three  others,  and  served  them  with  a coat  of  tar, 
and  then,  to  make  a finishing  touch  to  their  dress,  covered  them 
nicely  with  feathers  and  paraded  them  around  the  public  square  in 
Independence. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ungodly  Gen- 
tiles were  busy  in  maltreating  the  saints.  This  treatment  only  in- 
tensified and  exasperated  the  feelings  of  the  saints,  and  they  de- 
termined to  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies;  and  being  as- 
sured by  their  leaders  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  them  in  battle 
and  deliver  their  enemies  into  their  hands,  they  gathered  themselves 
together  for  battle.  The  two  hostile  forces  were  not  long  in  com- 
ing together. 

They  met  not  far  from  Westport,  and  engaged  in  almost  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  The  saints  put  their  enemies  to  flight, 
with  one  or  two  killed  on  both  sides,  with  several  wounded,  but  not 
fatally. 

With  this  victory,  and  a fresh  revelation  from  the  Lord  that 
they  should  destroy  their  ungodly  enemies,  the  order  was  given  to 
march  on  Independence,  and  on  the  second  day  after  their  victory 
they  formed  their  forces  a short  distance  west  of  the  town,  ready 
and  calculating  to  march  right  into  town  and  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  place  by  putting  the  citizens  to  the  sword  or  to  flight. 
The  citizens  were  not  idle.  The  news  of  their  defeat  spread  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  as  it  were,  and  they  came  from  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south,  and  met  them  at  their  rendezvous  in  such  an  over- 
whelming number  that  the  saints  surrendered,  and  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  leave  the  county  as  soon  as  they  could  pull  up 
and  get  out.  I think  the  time  was  set,  and  it  was  quite  short,  for 
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them  to  arrange  their  pecuniary  affairs — not  over  two  months,  and 
right  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

They  hastened  to  make  their  arrangements  to  get  out  of  the 
county,  all  of  them  aiming  to  cross  the  river  into  Clay,  with  a view 
of  scattering  out  into  Ray,  Carroll,  Clinton  and  Daviess  counties, 
but  mostly  in  Clay. 

WHEN  THE  STARS  “FELL” 

There  was  a very  remarkable  and  strange  occurrence  took  place 
the  night  after  most  of  them  had  crossed  the  river.  They  crossed 
at  Everett’s  ferry,  known  then  as  Independence  Landing,  camped 
in  the  bottom  and  built  their  camp  fires  for  perhaps  a mile  up  and 
down  the  river  and  out  in  the  bottom.  It  was  very  cold,  but  there 
being  plenty  of  wood  they  had  large  fires,  and  the  whole  bottom  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  camp  presented  quite  a brilliant  appearance; 
and  to  add  to  its  brilliancy,  a while  before  day  the  stars  (at  least 
it  looked  like  the  stars)  commenced  falling  like  great  snowflakes, 
all  of  them  vanishing  before  they  reached  the  ground,  and  it  con- 
tinued from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  everything 
was  as  light  as  day. 

The  Mormons  and  citizens  were  all  filled  with  wonder,  and 
could  not  tell  what  all  these  strange  things  meant.  The  saints 
looked  at  it  as  being  a sign  from  heaven  that  the  Lord  would  in 
some  miraculous  manner  enable  them  to  overcome  the  ungodly  Gen- 
tiles who  had  so  recklessly  driven  them  from  their  homes  and  ex- 
posed their  wives  and  little  ones  to  the  cold  and  chilling  blasts  of 
winter  without  shelter.  They  immediately  set  out  to  hunt  up  all 
the  empty  houses  they  could  find,  or  shelter  of  any  kind  that  would 
protect  them  from  the  cold,  chilly  winds.  Their  condition  was  truly 
distressing,  and  most  of  the  citizens  of  Clay  county  sympathized 
with  them  and  gave  them  all  the  accommodations  they  could,  and 
bye  and  bye  they  paid  them  off  in  the  same  kind  of  coin  that  they 
did  the  people  of  Jackson  county. 

The  Mormons,  in  the  main,  were  industrious,  good  workers, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  could  live  on 
less  than  any  people  I ever  knew.  Their  women  could  fix  up  a good 
palatable  meal  out  of  that  which  a Gentile’s  wife  would  not  know 
how  to  commence  to  get  half  a dinner  or  breakfast.  They  had  the 
knack  of  economizing  in  the  larder,  which  was  a great  help  to  the 
men,  as  they  had  mostly  to  earn  their  bread  and  butter  by  day’s 
work,  with  wages  about  half  what  they  are  now.  The  women  were 
generally  well  educated  and,  as  a rule,  were  quite  intelligent,  far 
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more  so  than  the  men.  Indeed,  a great  many  of  the  latter  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Having  given  shelter  to  six  or  seven  families,  and  had  them 
employed  to  do  a great  deal  of  work,  thereby  becoming  quite  inti- 
mate, I learned  a great  deal  about  their  creed,  and  the  more  I 
learned,  the  greater  the  astonishment,  that  men  and  women,  appar- 
ently of  good  common  sense,  could  be  made  such  dupes  of  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Joe  Smith  could  heal  the  sick  of  all  manner  of  diseases; 
and  some  professed  to  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead. 

There  was  a case  in  one  of  the  families  to  whom  I had  given 
shelter.  The  man  had  quite  a handsome,  tidy,  nice  looking  woman 
for  a wife,  and  she  was  taken  with  convulsions-  or  fits.  She  would 
commence  jerking  her  arms  and  head,  and  would  finally  be  con- 
vulsed all  over.  She  would  keep  on  her  feet  till  apparently  ex- 
hausted, then  fall  down  and  lie  like  she  was  in  a kind  of  trance. 
When  she  would  come  to  herself  she  would  beg  them  to  send  for 
Brother  Joseph,  that  he,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  could  cure  her. 
Finally  they  got  him;  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  naked  bosom,  and  she 
said  she  felt  something  run  over  her  like  electricity,  and  as  quick, 
from  head  to  foot,  and  she  was  cured,  and  had  no  more  fits  while  I 
knew  her. 

That  strengthened  her  husband’s  faith  in  Mormonism,  until 
one  day  I asked  him  if  he  couldn’t  account  for  it  without  Joe  being 
a prophet,  or  having  the  power  of  God  given  him  ? He  said  no.  I 
told  him  I thought  I could;  that  his  wife  and  Joseph  were  likely  a 
little  too  intimate,  and  it  was  a kind  of  ruse  to  blind  his  eyes.  I 
told  him  to  watch  and  see  if  he  didn’t  learn  something  that  would 
convince  him  that  I was  right.  It  was  not  long  after  this  till  he 
renounced  Mormonism,  fully  satisfied  that  they  were  a set  of  im- 
posters. 

I asked  this  same  man  one  day  how  it  happened  that  the  women 
were  so  much  better  educated  than  the  men?  He  told  me  all  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  were  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  the 
eastern  states  the  law  made  provision  for  educating  females,  while 
boys  were  only  provided  for  until  they  were  able  to  work,  then  they 
were  taken  from  school  and  put  to  learning  a trade,  or  on  a farm, 
to  make  their  living  as  best  they  could. 

At  the  time  they  were  driven  out  of  Jackson  county  and  made 
the  stop  in  Clay,  they  were  mostly  from  the  eastern  states,  but  they 
had  started  out  their  missionaries,  who  were  canvassing  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  they  did  not  confine  their  labors  to  the  States. 
Joseph  commissioned  them  to  cross  the  briny  ocean  and  herald  the 
news  in  foreign  lands,  of  the  new  revelation  that  the  Lord,  by  his 
prophet,  Joseph,  was  going  to  reestablish  His  kingdom,  both  tem- 
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poral  and  spiritual,  and  build  the  temple  anew  at  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, the  site  for  which  was  to  be  made  known  to  him  by  revela- 
tion. They  had  great  success  in  their  mission  in  making  proselytes 
in  the  old  country,  and  through  their  influence  hundreds  were  trans- 
ferred to  our  shores  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  promised 
land.  Poor,  deluded  mortals!  Many  of  them  couldn’t  speak  our 
language,  and  many  very  poor,  I might  say  ignorant,  whose  pas- 
sage across  the  water  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  “Lord’s  Treasury,” 
or  common  fund. 
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BITTER  AGAINST  THE  MORMONS 


The  poor,  deluded  mortals,  with  all  their  experience  in  Jack- 
son,  began  to  tell  the  citizens  of  Clay  the  same  old  tale;  that  this 
country  was  theirs  by  gift  of  the  Lord,  and  it  was  folly  for  them  to 
improve  their  lands,  they  would  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor; 
that  it  would  finally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  saints.  One  asked 
me  if  I didn’t  believe  that  they  would  finally  possess  the  land  and 
yet  build  the  temple  at  Independence;  if  it  was  the  Lord’s  work, 
and  they  were  the  chosen  people  of  God  to  build  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem ? I told  him  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  convince  the  people  that 
what  they  said  was  true,  and  we  would  all  turn  Mormons,  stay  at 
home  on  our  own  land  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  labors. 

This  kind  of  talk,  with  their  insolence  and  impudent  behavior, 
so  enraged  the  citizens  that  they  began  to  consult  about  the  best 
course  to  take  to  rid  themselves  of  a set  of  religious  fanatics,  for 
they  found  that  their  faith  was  so  strong  that  not  only  the  land 
was  theirs,  but  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  ungodly  Gentiles  was 
theirs,  to  be  held  and  used  as  a common  stock.  So  it  was  concluded 
to  call  a mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Jackson  county,  to  determine  upon  some 
course  that  would  be  best  for  all  parties  concerned. 

They  met,  (I  think  in  the  spring  of  1835),  and  several  citizens 
of  Jackson  came  over,  who  were  still  smarting  under  the  treatment 
they  had  met  with  from  the  saints;  and  the  people  of  Clay  were 
wrought  up  to  high  fever  heat,  and  when  they  met,  they  were  not 
in  a very  good  frame  of  feeling  to  do  justice  to  the  Mormon  citizens. 

There  were  a great  many  speeches  made,  and  our  friends  from 
Jackson  were  very  rabid.  Samuel  Owens,  James  Campbell,  Wood 
Noland  and  five  or  six  others,  whose  names  I can’t  call  to  mind,  all 
had  more  or  less  to  say.  Owens,  being  the  chief  speaker,  spoke 
with  force  and  energy,  and  in  a way  to  arouse  the  passion  rather 
than  allay  it,  although  it  had  been  decided  by  the  meeting  that  in- 
flammatory speeches  should  not  be  made,  and  any  one  departing 
from  that  rule  should  be  called  to  order  and  set  down;  but  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  everything  that  was  done  or  said  was  all  on 
one  side,  and  very  little  mercy  manifested  for  the  latter  day  saints. 
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There  was  one  thing  that  stood  out  in  bold  relief — the  saints 
must  go;  leave  the  county — all  hands  agreed  in  that.  Some  were 
in  favor  of  giving  them  good  time  to  get  out  of  the  county,  so  as 
to  not  cause  them  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  what  they  had;  some 
wanted  them  to  be  forced  to  wind  up  and  leave  in  a limited  time, 
while  the  larger  portion  were  for  them  going  in  double-quick.  They 
wrangled  and  jawed,  till  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  had  been  a listener 
and  thought  their  proposition  rather  too  stringent,  arose  and  began 
to  shove  up  his  sleeves,  (his  manner  when  a little  warmed  up),  and 
commenced  his  remarks  in  a rather  excited  tone,  when  the  chair- 
man or  some  one  called  him  to  order,  saying  he  was  giving  too 
strong  vent  to  his  feelings;  that  it  was  calculated  to  raise  an  ex- 
citement in  the  crowd,  whose  feelings  were  then  almost  ready  to 
boil  over.  The  Colonel  pulled  his  sleeve  up  a little  higher,  and  told 
them  “that  was  what  he  got  up  for — to  give  vent  to  his  feelings.” 

I wish  I could  give  his  speech,  but  if  I recollect,  he  advocated 
the  right  of  citizen  and  individual  liberty,  with  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  was  opposed  to  Judge  Lynch  and  mob  violence;  was  in 
favor  of  law  and  order;  the  law  was  made  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  to  protect  the  law-abiding,  and  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  If  I have  not  given  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  and  the 
Colonel  sees  this,  let  him  correct  me. 

A FERRY  BOAT  SANK 

The  meeting  adjourned  quite  late — near  sundown — after  ap- 
pointing three  men,  Judge  Cameron  and  two  others,  (I  can’t  call  to 
mind  just  now  who  they  were),  to  confer  with  the  Mormons  and  try 
to  find  a place  for  them  to  locate  out  of  our  county.  The  people  of 
Jackson  were  gathered  at  Independence  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  committee  to  the  conference,  and  they  were  bound  to  return, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  although  it  was  generally 
believed  that  if  they  went,  it  being  in  the  night,  the  Mormons  would 
lay  in  ambush  and  attack  them  with  a force  sufficient  to  kill  the 
whole  outfit.  Yet  they  went,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  as 
it  were,  and  got  safe  to  the  ferry,  little  thinking  what  would  be 
their  fate  before  they  reached  the  other  shore. 

There  was  rather  an  overload  for  the  boat  to  take  all  of  them, 
but  they  feared  to  leave  any  on  this  side,  lest  the  Mormons  might 
come  upon  them  before  the  boat  could  return  for  them,  and  so  they 
all  got  aboard,  Everett,  the  ferryman,  assuring  them  that  there  was 
no  danger.  They  hadn’t  got  more  than  half  way  over  before  they 
found  that  the  water  was  coming  into  the  boat  so  fast  that  there 
was  no  help — they  were  bound  to  sink.  Owens  and  one  or  two 
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others  couldn’t  swim.  Campbell,  being  a good  swimmer,  (having 
often  swam  the  Missouri  river),  began  to  fix  and  instruct  the  others 
how  to  manage  their  horses,  to  let  them  have  their  own  way  and 
not  attempt  to  use  the  bridle,  and  they  would  take  them  to  the 
shore.  They  had  kept  the  oar&  going  while  the  boat  was  filling 
with  water  and  had  gained  till  they  thought  they  were  almost  to 
the  other  shore. 

Campbell,  feeling  no  uneasiness  for  himself,  got  them  all 
started,  encouraging  and  telling  them  how  to  do,  and  after  watching 
them  till  they  were  some  distance  and  all  appeared  to  be  getting 
along  finely,  he  left  the  boat,  after  standing  on  it  until  the  water  was 
nearly  waist  deep.  The  ferrymen,  all  good  swimmers,  left  every 
man  to  himself.  Strange  to  say,  the  two  best  swimmers  were 
drowned — Campbell  and  Everett,  the  owner  of  the  ferry.  The  latter 
got  within  twenty  or  thirty  steps  of  the  shore,  when  his  wife  asked 
him  how  he  was  making  it;  he  answered,  all  right,  but  in  a moment 
or  two  they  heard  him  no  more.  It  was  thought  that  Campbell  and 
him  must  have  taken  the  cramps,  for  it  was  no  trouble  for  either  of 
them  to  swim  the  river.  Their  bodies  were  recovered  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  some  distance  down  the  river,  lodged  on  a rack 
heap.  The  men  who  couldn’t  swim  made  their  way  to  shore.  Owens’ 
life  was  prolonged  only  to  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of 
Chihuahua,  under  Colonel  Doniphan. 

THE  “SAINTS”  MOVED  AGAIN 

The  commissioners  appointed  at  the  meeting  arranged  with  the 
leader  of  the  saints  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  our  county  and  locate 
them  in  Caldwell  county,  which  at  that  time,  say  1835,  was  sparsely 
settled,  where  one  of  their  prominent  men,  by  name  of  Whitmer, 
with  a few  of  the  rank  and  file,  had  settled  and  selected  a site  for  a 
town  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Far  West.  Joseph,  the  prophet,  gath- 
ered up  a few  of  his  leading  men  and  repaired  to  the  place.  They 
were  Rigdon,  Hiram  Smith,  Lyman  Wright,  Col.  Hinkle,  Taylor, 
Murdock,  and  the  noted  Parley  Pratt.  They  bought  land  all  over 
the  county,  and  some  in  Ray,  Daviess  and  Clinton. 

A new  revelation  was  given  to  the  prophet  Joe,  that  they  had 
found  the  promised  spot  where  the  temple  was  to  be  built  and  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world  reared.  Their  missionaries  had 
been  quite  successful  in  making  proselytes,  and  they  came  from 
every  quarter,  many  from  Europe,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
county  was  soon  settled  up  with  a motley  crew,  who  had  espoused 
the  faith  of  the  latter  day  saints.  They  were  in  general  quite  in- 
dustrious working  people,  and  soon  a great  change  was  made  in  the 
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appearance  of  the  county;  huts  of  every  description,  from  a log 
cabin  to  a board  shanty,  with  fields  and  gardens,  were  seen  in  every 
direction,  mostly  along  the  strips  of  timber  which  were  found  along 
the  creeks  and  branches.  Far  West  spread  over  a great  deal  of 
ground,  with  very  shabby  buildings  for  a city.  The  best  I saw  was 
the  one  in  which  the  Mormons  surrendered  to  General  Doniphan  in 
1838.  It  was  a double  log  house,  the  residence  of  Elder  Rigdon, 
where  they  had  the  “endowment  room.” 
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THE  MORMONS  AT  FAR  WEST 


The  population  of  Far  West  was  considerable  at  the  time  they 
commenced  improving,  a large  proportion  being  women  and  chil- 
dren, living  in  tents,  half-face  camps  and  board  shanties.  But  not- 
withstanding all  their  experience  in  Clay  and  Jackson,  they  still 
persisted  in  their  old  ways.  They  had  new  revelations,  one  after 
another,  made  to  suit  the  time  and  circumstances,  so  as  to  confirm 
the  dupes  in  the  faith;  and  as  they  were  very  hard  run,  having  to 
pay  tithes  on  all  they  had  to  help  them  in  their  straits,  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Joseph  that  the  country  belonged  to  them  and  the  “full- 
ness thereof,”  and  consequently  anything  that  belonged  to  the  un- 
believing Gentiles  they  had  a right  to  take  wherever  they  found  it, 
having  full  authority  from  the  high  priests. 

The  more  reckless  of  them  organized  themselves  into  bands, 
and  made  it  a business  to  go  through  the  country  and  take  with 
impunity  whatever  they  found  that  belonged  to  the  citizens  and 
they  wanted;  and  being  largely  in  the  majority,  they  controlled  the 
county  in  local  affairs.  Most,  or  quite  all,  the  civil  officers  were  of 
their  people,  and  the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy,  an  ingredient 
they  possessed  very  little  of.  And  as  like  begets  like,  the  Gentiles 
(the  more  reckless  part)  set  about  retaliating,  and  formed  squads  to 
resist  organized  bands  of  Mormons  in  taking  their  property.  Both 
sides  being  made  up  of  men  who  had  very  little  scruples  about  what 
they  did,  they  soon  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  killed  and 
murdered  without  remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  many  a foul  deed  was  done  by  both  saints  and  sinners.  They 
would  kill  each  other’s  stock,  burn  huts  and  shanties,  taking  off  the 
household  goods,  such  as  bedding  and  clothing,  which  they  could 
use  to  advantage,  and  let  the  balance  be  consumed. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  at  Far  West,  and  more  or  less  all 
over  the  county,  Sidney  Rigdon  made  a speech  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings, in  which  he  said  “they  were  a wheel  within  a wheel;  a gov- 
ernment within  a government,”  and  they  had  their  own  laws,  which 
were  made  by  the  twelve  councilmen,  or  apostles,  and  they  would 
obey  no  other  laws.  While  the  laws  of  the  state  might  be  enforced 
around  them  among  the  Gentiles,  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  inside 
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the  circle — assuring  them  that  they  had  a right  to  take  from  the 
heathen  whatever  they  found  and  wanted,  as  the  land  and  the  full- 
ness thereof  was  theirs. 

With  such  assurance  from  their  leaders  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
strange  that  their  superstitious  and  ignorant  followers  would  do 
all  manner  of  deviltry,  and  believe  that  they  were  doing  God’s 
service. 


MORMON  TROUBLE  SPREADS 

About  this  time,  1837  or  1838,  a man  by  the  name  of  Hinkle, 
with  some  others,  had  got  a foothold  by  buying  some  lots  in  De- 
Witt,  a little  town  on  the  Missouri  river  in  Carroll  county,  with  a 
view  of  building  up  a town,  it  being  a point  on  the  river  that  was 
suited  to  ship  their  goods  and  chatties  to,  which  were  intended  for 
Far  West,  and  the  Mormon  emigrants  who  came  by  water  nearly 
all  disembarked  at  that  point,  and  a great  many  who  came  by  land 
made  it  in  their  way  to  Far  West,  and  it  soon  became  a place  of 
considerable  note,  where,  in  a very  short  time,  there  were  several 
hundred  men,  women  and  children.  Not  having  houses  to  accom- 
modate them  all,  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  it  became  a village 
of  canvas. 

They  gathered  in  so  fast,  and  their  reputation  being  known, 
the  few  citizens  of  Carroll  began  to  be  uneasy  for  their  peace  and 
safety.  They  called  a meeting  to  consult  and  see  if  they  could  de- 
vise some  plan  to  rid  their  county  of  a set  of  fanatics,  who  had  be- 
come so  notorious  by  their  conduct  in  Clay  and  Jackson  counties 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  remaining  among  them  in  peace. 
After  consulting  together,  there  was  only  one  settled  conclusion, 
and  that  was — the  saints  must  go!  If  they  would  not  go  peaceably, 
they  must  be  forced,  no  matter  what  the  consequences.  Some  of 
the  hot-headed  citizens  were  in  favor  of  marching  right  on  them 
and  driving  them  out  forthwith. 

The  Mormons  increased  daily,  by  emigrants  coming  in,  and  the 
excitement  among  the  citizens  rose  to  such  high  pitch  that  it  was 
hard  for  those  of  cooler  heads  to  restrain  the  others  from  attack- 
ing the  Mormon  camp.  The  citizens  had  formed  their  camp  but  a 
little  way  from  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Ray  and  Clay 
went  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends  in  Carroll,  and  in  a few  days 
they  had  an  organized  force  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  with  offi- 
cers chosen  to  command  them,  who  had  them  under  drill  for  several 
days.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  Congreve  Jackson  of  Howard  county 
had  command,  W.  E.  Price  of  Clay  was  colonel,  and  Singleton 
Vaughn  major — all  of  them  men  of  good  grit. 
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They  appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormons.  They  waited  on  Col.  Hinkle,  who  had  command  of  the 
saints,  and  at  the  first  conference  he  refused  to  agree  to  any  terms 
toward  leaving  the  county,  but  threatened  vengeance  to  any  one 
that  attempted  to  molest  them;  that  he  would  fight  till  he  died  be- 
fore he  would  agree  to  the  terms,  which  was  to  immediately  load  up 
their  wagons  and  be  ready  and  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  com- 
mittee reasoned  with  them,  telling  them  that  the  citizens  were  in 
camp  not  more  than  a mile  off,  ready  to  march,  and  they  would 
certainly  move  the  next  day  if  they  did  not  come  to  some  under- 
standing, and  to  save  the  shedding  of  blood,  they  had  better  go. 

Just  at  this  stage  of  the  conference,  information  was  brought 
to  Col.  Hinkle  that  Lyman  Wright  was  on  his  way  from  Far  West 
with  a company  of  about  fifty  men  to  aid  him.  That  strengthened 
his  nerves,  so  he  did  nothing,  waiting  for  Wright  to  arrive.  The 
committee  gave  them  till  next  morning  to  answer.  Wright  arrived 
during  the  night,  and  learning  the  true  condition  of  things — that  if 
they  persisted,  and  got  into  a conflict  with  the  citizens,  exasperated 
as  they  were,  nothing  short  of  being  completely  routed  would  be 
the  result,  and  many  a poor  fellow  would  bite  the  dust  and  receive 
his  passport  to  the  unknown,  and  all  they  had  destroyed,  so  they 
finally  concluded  that  “prudence  was  the  better  part  of  valor,”  and 
let  the  committee  know  that  they  would  comply  with  the  terms  and 
be  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 

They  were  slow  in  making  the  decision,  and  the  morning  had 
worn  away  until  the  citizens  became  restless.  The  committee  not 
having  returned,  they  had  formed  their  lines  ready  to  march,  when 
they  arrived  and  brought  the  news  that  they  had  agreed  to  leave 
between  that  time  and  next  morning  for  Far  West,  and  by  the  time 
named  the  whole  caravan  moved  off  to  Far  West,  where  a similar 
fate  awaited  them. 

This  being  the  third  county  they  had  been  driven  from,  it  might 
be  thought,  with  their  experience,  that  they  would  change  their 
course  and  choose  one  that  would  not  be  calculated  to  aggravate 
and  provoke  the  citizens  into  a frenzy  and  drive  them  into  mob  vio- 
lence. But  it  was  not  so.  Being  driven  from  DeWitt,  with  consid- 
erable loss,  it  added  several  hundred  to  the  population  of  Caldwell 
county,  which  caused  their  wants  to  be  still  greater,  and  lawless 
bands  continued  to  prowl  over  the  country,  stealing,  robbing,  mur- 
dering and  house-burning,  till  it  was  past  endurance.  A company 
was  formed,  mostly  from  Carroll  and  Ray  counties,  under  command 
of  Captain  Boregard,  and  started  out,  intending  to  avenge  some  of 
the  wrongs  received  by  their  friends.  They  camped  the  first  night 
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on  Crooked  river,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  Far  West. 

A CHARGE  BY  THE  MORMONS 

The  Mormons  kept  themselves  well  posted,  having  squads  of 
vigilants  all  through  the  county,  besides  a well  organized  com- 
pany called  the  Danite  Band,  or  United  Brothers  of  Gideon,  who 
were  well  drilled  and  constantly  on  the  alert,  under  command  of 
Daniel  Patton  (not  our  Daniel)  as  captain.  He  was  known  as 
“Captain  Fearnaught.”  This  company  being  well  informed  of  the 
location  of  Captain  Boregard’s  camp,  marched  upon  it  between 
midnight  and  daybreak.  The  first  that  was  known  of  their  approach 
was  the  cry  of  the  sentinel,  “Who  comes  there?”  and  then  the  sound 
of  the  rifle  of  the  guard  and  his  retreat  to  camp.  Then  came  the 
Danites  pellmell  down  the  bluff  in  full  charge,  almost  right  into 
the  camp. 

The  alarm  and  rush  was  so  sudden,  the  camp  was  in  such  a 
confused  condition  that  they  made  no  formidable  resistance,  while 
their  enemy  was  right  in  among  them,  cutting  right  and  left,  caus- 
ing a perfect  stampede,  every  man  for  himself.  A few  jumped 
down  the  bank  of  the  creek  and  stopped  long  enough  to  fire  a few 
shots  back,  and  then  retreated  for  dear  life,  each  making  the  best 
of  his  way  for  home,  the  Danites  having  put  their  enemy  to  flight 
with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  “Captain  Fearnaught,”  and  some 
wounded.  I do  not  recollect  the  casualties  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens, only  that  there  were  several  wounded.  Among  them  were 

Cravens,  wounded  in  the  hip,  severely  but  not  fatally;  and 

Tarwater,  wounded  in  the  jaw,  which  proved  a distressing 

wound,  yet  he  recovered,  with  a disfigured  face,  and  is  still  living 
as  a witness  to  the  Boregard  battle. 

The  Danites,  flushed  with  their  victory,  returned  to  Far  West 
to  recruit  their  forces,  while  the  entire  Mormon  population  pre- 
pared for  a general  conflict,  knowing  the  citizens  would  rally  to 
avenge  the  outrages  the  Mormons  had  committed.  These  outrages 
had  become  so  exasperating  that  the  people  were  determined  on 
their  expulsion  from  the  state.  They  called  on  Governor  Boggs  for 
assistance,  and  he  responded  by  issuing  a proclamation  ordering 
Gen.  D.  R.  Atchison  to  call  out  the  militia  of  his  division  to  stop 
the  Mormons  from  committing  their  outrages,  and  enforce  the  law. 
The  militia  of  Clay  responded  to  the  call  by  raising  two  companies — 
one  commanded  by  Capt.  G.  W.  Withers,  the  other  (which  was 
called  the  old  men’s  company)  by  Robert  Adkins  or  William  Young, 
I can’t  remember  which — all  ready  to  march  in  double-quick  time, 
and  under  the  command  of  Gen.  A.  W.  Doniphan. 
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MORMON  WAR— CONFUSION  AND  SKIRMISHES 


I think  it  was  the  second  or  third  night  after  the  Boregard 
battle,  we  camped  on  the  hill  above  the  battle  ground,  where  we 
expected  recruits  from  the  lower  counties.  The  colonel  had  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  square,  on  suitable  ground  to  form  a line  of  battle, 
with  special  orders  if  an  alarm  was  raised,  to  form  on  his  right,  and 
had  guards  posted  at  short  intervals  all  around  the  camp,  with  a 
picket  guard  on  the  road  leading  to  Far  West,  some  half  a mile  or 
more  from  the  camp,  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  Mormons  attempted 
to  make  an  attack.  ‘‘Boregard”  was  the  watchword.  With  these 
precautions,  all  hands  bunked  for  a night’s  rest. 

All  went  well  until  they  were  calling  the  guards,  a little  after 
sun  rise,  to  prepare  to  march,  when  some  one  on  the  outskirts  saw 
the  dust  rising  some  distance  from  camp  on  the  main  road  leading 
to  Far  West,  and  cried  out,  “The  Mormons  are  coming!”  The  colo- 
nel jumped  from  his  marquee  and  ordered  the  men  to  “form  on  his 
right.”  He  kept  wheeling  ’round  and  the  men  kept  running  around 
to  get  on  his  right,  till  there  was  a mass  of  confusion.  The  colonel 
swore  a little,  and  threatened  to  use  his  sword  if  they  did  not  form 
a line.  Some  one  told  him  to  stand  still — that  they  couldn’t  form 
on  his  right  when  he  kept  turning  around.  The  colonel  squared 
himself  and  had  his  line  formed  in  double-quick. 

By  this  time  the  men  who  were  making  the  dust  fly  had  got 
close  by,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a squad  of  men  that  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  commissary  to  get  some  beef  cattle.  We  were  very  well 
satisfied  that  it  turned  out  as  it  did,  for  I am  not  sure  that  if  it  had 
been  the  Mormons  they  would  have  made  a perfect  stampede  of 
the  whole  posse  of  us. 

News  had  arrived  in  camp  that  the  troops  who  were  coming 
from  below  were  on  the  road  leading  from  Richmond  to  Far  West, 
with  orders  to  meet  them  at  a certain  point.  We  were  in  the  saddle 
in  quick  time  and  on  the  march,  with  an  advance  guard  and  recon- 
noitering  parties  on  the  right  and  left,  with  orders  to  bring  in  all 
the  stragglers  they  found  that  couldn’t  give  a good  account  of  them- 
selves. The  Mormons,  learning  that  the  militia  were  marching  on 
Far  West  with  a large  force,  were  panic  stricken,  and  every  fellow 
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was  seeking  a place  of  safety  or  joining  their  comrades  at  Far 
West  to  help  defend  the  place,  so  a good  many  of  them  had  left 
their  huts  and  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  but  our  reconnoitering 
parties  picked  up  a good  many  of  them  and  brought  them  into  our 
lines,  and  some  were  killed — how  many  I presume  no  one  knows. 
One  thing  we  all  knew,  there  was  a great  deal  of  shooting  done  with 
our  advance  guard,  and  one  poor  fellow  was  knocked  in  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  a gun  after  he  had  surrendered,  by  a man  who  said 
he  was  the  fellow  that  had  burned  his  house,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  think,  the  man  dealt  the  blow  that  sent  him  to  his  long 
home;  he  died  during  the  night. 

READY  FOR  BATTLE 

The  Mormons  had  collected  their  forces  and  started  out  to  give 
us  battle  outside  of  town,  and  we,  leaving  the  direct  road  to  meet 
the  troops  on  the  Richmond  road,  missed  each  other;  and  after 
forming  our  camp  about  a half-mile  from  town,  and  before  we  had 
dismounted,  we  saw  the  Mormons  under  full  run,  aiming  to  beat  us 
to  town.  Colonel  Doniphan  ordered  us  to  charge  and  try  to  cut 
them  off  from  town.  I happened  to  be  only  the  third  man,  the  col- 
onel, Captain  Withers  and  John  Hayden  being  in  front  of  me.  We 
all  filed  in  after  our  leader,  down  the  hill,  across  Goose  Creek,  in 
full  speed,  except  a few  who  had  to  stop  to  fix  a girth,  or  pick  up  a 
blanket,  saddle  bags  or  provision  sack. 

The  Mormons  beat  us,  and  had  formed  their  line  between  us 
and  town.  We  climbed  the  hill,  formed  our  line  right  in  front  and 
not  more  than  a hundred  yards  from  them,  awaiting  orders,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  'see  the  smoke  and  hear  the  report  of  their 
guns,  but  we  were  relieved  of  suspense  by  seeing  a white  flag 
hoisted  in  front  of  their  lines.  Colonel  Doniphan  ordered  the  old 
men’s  company  up  between  the  two  lines  and  held  a parley  with 
them  for  a few  minutes,  then  ordered  us  back  to  where  we  had 
formed  our  camp. 

We  had  not  more  than  pitched  our  tents  and  commenced  pre- 
paring our  supper,  when  orders  came  from  Governor  Boggs  to  send 
a portion  of  the  troops  to  Adam  on  Diamond,  a place  on  the  road 
where  it  crossed  Grand  river,  northeast  of  Far  West  about  twenty 
miles,  to  prevent  the  prophet  and  his  councilors  from  escaping  in 
that  direction.  This  created  quite  a stir  in  camp.  The  officers  held 
a council,  and  it  was  decided  that  to  divide  the  troops  and  send 
Colonel  Doniphan  with  his  force  away,  which  was  the  order,  would 
leave  the  force  at  camp  too  weak  to  resist  the  Mormons  if  they 
should  make  an  attack,  and  they  concluded  to  attack  the  town  or 
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make  them  surrender  up  Joe  Smith,  Hiram  Smith,  Lyman  Wright, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Parley  Pratt,  and  about  dusk  we  were  ordered 
to  move  on  the  town. 

We  all  thought  it  was  fight  this  time.  We  formed  our  lines 
ready  for  the  worst,  and  they  held  a parley  with  the  leaders  and 
let  them  say  whether  they  would  fight  or  surrender.  They  were 
undecided  and  wanted  till  morning  to  decide.  Colonel  Doniphan 
agreed  that  if  they  would  give  up  five  leaders  that  were  named  in 
the  order  from  the  governor  as  hostages  until  morning  he  would 
wait,  and  if  they  decided  to  defend  the  town,  they  should  be  given 
up.  They  agreed  to  give  them  up  on  those  terms.  They  were 
about  as  badly  scared  set  as  I ever  saw,  except  old  Wright,  who 
stood  like  a lion  and  said  fight,  without  a sign  of  fear  about  him; 
but  the  prophet  Joe  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  knees  smote 
together  as  bad  as  Belshazzar’s,  who  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  and  implored  his  friends  to  beg  for  him,  for  he  looked  on  it 
as  death  to  be  taken  to  our  camp  and  have  men  put  to  guard  him 
who  had  been  so  badly  treated  by  his  dupes.  We  marched  them  to 
camp  and  the  colonel  put  the  old  men’s  company  to  guard  them, 
with  special  orders  to  keep  them  safe. 

SURRENDER  AND  AGREE  TO  LEAVE 

Morning  came  and  they  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  Colonel 
Doniphan,  which  were  to  surrender  up  their  arms,  and  give  up  their 
leaders  to  be  tried  for  their  crimes,  and  the  remainder  of  them, 
men,  women  and  children,  were  to  leave  the  state  in  a short  time. 

This  was  in  October,  1838.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  they 
had  to  hurry  up  to  escape  being  caught  by  the  cold  and  chilling 
blasts.  Many  were  without  means  to  go  with,  and  those  who  had  a 
little  home  had  to  let  it  go  for  whatever  it  would  bring,  and  the 
very  best  they  could  do  was  at  a great  sacrifice,  with  a great  deal 
of  suffering,  and  no  mercy  shown  them  by  the  citizens.  They  com- 
plied with  their  agreement  under  all  these  adverse  circumstance's. 
Most  of  them  went  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  some  to  Courtland,  Ohio,  and 
some  sought  shelter  wherever  they  could  find  it  outside  the  state. 

This  being  the  fourth  time  they  had  been  driven,  they  were 
badly  scattered;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs, strange  to  say,  they  added  largely  to  their  membership,  their 
missionaries  having  traversed  the  States  and  Europe  and  made 
proselytes  by  hundreds,  and  they  were  all  making  their  way  to 
Zion — Joe  Smith’s  New  Jerusalem — the  locality  of  which  was  hard 
to  find,  and  they  have  finally  settled  down  at  Salt  Lake,  where  they 
have  had  a few  years’  repose. 
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LEADERS  IN  JAIL 


Their  leaders  were  sent  to  Richmond  to  have  a preliminary 
trial  before  Judge  King,  and  he  sent  them  to  Gallatin,  Daviess 
county,  to  await  the  sitting  of  the  grand  jury,  and  from  some  cause 
not  remembered  by  the  writer,  they  were  transferred  to  Liberty 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in  Daviess  county.  The  grand 
jury  found  indictments  against  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith,  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  Parley  Pratt,  Lyman  Wright  and  several  others,  for  different 
offenses,  such  as  murder,  house-burning,  resisting  legal  process, 
robbery,  and  nearly  all  the  crimes  known  to  law. 

When  court  convened  in  Daviess  county  they  applied  for  a 
change  of  venue,  being  afraid  that  they  would  get  justice  if  they 
were  tried  there.  Their  plea  was  granted,  and  they  were  sent  to 
Boone  county  and  tried  before  Judge  David  Todd  (I  believe).  Col- 
onel Doniphan  defended  them,  and  they  were  acquitted — that  is, 
those  who  were  brought  to  trial — for  my  recollection  is  that  some 
of  them  took  advantage  of  the  jailor  when  he  brought  them  their 
meals,  and  knocked  him  down  and  got  away,  and  there  was  very 
little  effort  made  to  recapture  them. 

Parley  Pratt  was  one  who  escaped,  and  only  prolonged  his  life 
for  a few  years  to  die  a tragic  death  near  Fort  Gibson  for  seducing 
a man’s  wife.  It  was  said  he  had  six  wives,  but  not  being  satisfied 
with  them,  he  must  destroy  the  peace  of  a happy  family  to  get  the 
seventh,  which  caused  his  death.  Served  him  right. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  KILLED 

After  they  had  all  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law  they  made 
their  way  to  Nauvoo,  and  built  a considerable  town,  with  quite  a 
large  tabernacle,  where  Joseph  the  prophet  still  professed  to  re- 
ceive new  revelations,  until  their  outrages  became  so  great  that  the 
citizens  determined  on  taking  some  course  to  rid  themselves  of 
them,  and  they  had  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith  and  Taylor  ar- 

rested, charged  with  some  crime  which  I don’t  now  recollect,  and 
lodged  in  the  Carthage  jail,  where  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith  met  their 
tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  citizens,  and  Taylor  was 
badly  wounded. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  BECOMES  THE  LEADER 

Their  prophet  and  leader  being  killed,  they  still  kept  their  zeal, 
and  selected  Brigham  Young  to  go  before  them  as  their  leader. 
They  were  finally  expelled  from  Nauvoo  and  took  up  their  line  of 
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march  westward  and  found  a resting  place  at  Salt  Lake,  where 
they  have  a large  city  with  a magnificent  tabernacle. 

I will  close  this  chapter  on  Mormonism  by  giving  the  statistics 
of  the  church,  as  reported  by  Apostle  Cannon  at  their  conference, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  October  10,  1883.  He  says: 

“The  church  shows  a membership  in  Utah  of  127,294;  number 
of  families,  23,000;  births  in  the  past  six  months,  1,200  males  and 

I, 100  females;  number  of  children  under  eight  years  old,  37,000; 
number  of  marriages  in  the  past  six  months,  339;  new  members, 
23,040;  deaths  781.  The  church  organization  embraces  twelve 
apostles,  fifty-eight  patriarchs,  3,885  sureties,  3,153  high  priests, 

II, 000  elders,  1,500  bishops  and  4,400  deacons.  Arizona  reports  a 
membership  of  2,264.  Idaho  is  not  reported,  but  has  double  that  of 
Arizona.  Eighty-one  missionaries  have  been  appointed  to  go  on 
missions  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.” 

So  you  see  Mormonism  still  lives  and  practices  polygamy  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  de- 
moralizing crimes  known  to  law.  You  can  see  from  the  report  of 
births  in  six  months  that  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  command  given 
our  foreparents,  to  “multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.”  Adieu  to 
the  Latter  Day  Saints. 
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POLITICS  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST 


During  the  years  of  1836,  1837  and  1838  the  citizens  of  Clay 
had  been  so  constantly  annoyed  by  the  Mormons  that  they  didn’t 
take  much  time  to  think  of  anything  else;  but  having  rid  themselves 
of  that  pest,  they  began  to  look  around  after  other  interests,  and 
found  that  the  presidential  election  was  approaching,  and  the  two 
great  parties  were  marshaling  their  forces,  preparatory  for  battle. 
It  was  Whig  and  Democrat  in  those  days,  and  they  fought  more  “on 
the  square”  than  they  do  now — didn’t  use  so  much  money,  but  made 
it  up  tolerably  well  in  whisky.  There  was  then,  as  well  as  now, 
what  was  called  a “floating  vote” — men  who  had  no  stability  and 
appeared  to  have  very  little  thought  as  to  principle.  Their  aim  was 
to  be  on  the  popular  side,  and  that  is  how  they  got  the  name  of  “the 
floating  vote.”  They  looked  to  see  “which  way  the  wind  blew,”  and 
then  you  always  found  them  on  hand  when  the  popular  candidate 
set  out  his  treat. 

THE  VAN  BUREN-HARRISON  CAMPAIGN 

It  being  the  time  to  elect  representatives  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, each  party  aimed  to  get  out  their  most  popular  men;  both 
sides  got  out  good  men,  and  men  who  were  popular.  The  Whigs 
run  W.  T.  Wood,  Major  John  Dougherty  and  A.  W.  Doniphan,  and 
the  Democrats,  I believe,  run  D.  R.  Atchison,  George  Wallis  and 
Col.  John  Thornton — all  of  them  men  well  and  favorably  known  to 
many  of  our  citizens  of  the  present  time.  Atchison,  Doniphan  and 
Wood  yet  live,  and  all  of  them  have  made  a record  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  put  on  the  track  by  the 
Democrats  for  re-election,  with  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  vice-presi- 
dent. William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  were  nominated  by 
the  Whigs  in  opposition. 

The  main  issue  between  the  two  parties  was  on  finance  and 
tariff.  The  Democrats  opposed  the  re-chartering  of  the  old  United 
States  bank,  with  state  banks  properly  regulated  to  supply  their 
needs  in  the  way  of  exchange  and  trade,  while  the  WTiigs  were  in 
favor  of  re-chartering  the  old  U.  S.  bank,  or  to  organize  and  charter 
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a new  one,  with  some  new  provisions.  They  were  strenuously  in 
favor  of  the  paper  issue — it  should  be  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. General  Jackson  having  vetoed  the  bill  for  re-chartering  the 
United  States  bank  and  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
take  the  revenue  and  deposit  it  in  the  state  banks,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  issuing  on  that  capital,  the  country  was  soon  flooded  with 
a depreciated  currency,  as  it  turned  out  that  everything  in  the  mar- 
ket went  up  to  a very  extravagant  price. 

Money  being  plenty  and  easily  obtained,  it  caused  everybody  to 
be  infatuated  with  a spirit  of  speculation,  greatly  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  agriculture,  but  it  raised  General  Jackson’s  popularity 
until  it  was  not  equaled  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  except  Wash- 
ington. He  well  knew  how  to  satisfy  the  people.  He  said,  “Give 
the  people  plenty  of  money  and  they  will  be  satisfied.”  It  was  not 
long  before  the  treasury  needed  its  deposits  to  meet  its  liabilities 
and  had  to  draw  on  the  state  banks,  and  it  left  them  with  thousands 
of  dollars  out,  with  nothing  in  their  vaults  to  redeem  it,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  had  to  suspend,  and  their  paper  went 
down  to  forty  and  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  I believe  there  were 
some,  called  “wildcat  banks”  that  didn’t  pay  anything.  Their  paper 
had  been  largely  circulated  and  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  when  it  came  to  paying  off  their  debts, 
which  they  had  made  while  everything  was  inflated  to  such  a high 
rate,  they  found  that  it  took  two  to  pay  one,  and  that  the  act  of 
General  Jackson,  which  they  had  applauded  so  highly,  proved  to 
be  their  ruin.  Many  who  went  into  speculation  failed  entirely. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  made  the 
race  for  the  presidency,  backed  by  “Old  Hickory,”  and  they  had  the 
financial  blunder  made  by  Jackson  to  carry.  The  people  became  ex- 
cited all  over  the  United  States,  and  were  enthusiastic,  especially 
in  the  states  where  the  parties  were  pretty  equally  divided — Mis- 
souri being  one  of  these  states,  the  Democrats  having  about  7,000 
majority.  The  Whigs  entered  the  field  and  marshaled  their  forces, 
by  selecting  their  best  speakers  and  workers  throughout  the  state, 
determined  to  overcome  the  Democratic  majority  and  capture  the 
state. 


A WARM  CAMPAIGN 

The  national  issues,  for  the  time  being,  swallowed  up  all  local 
subjects,  and  our  county  candidates,  in  their  speeches,  discussed  the 
national  question  that  was  the  issue  between  the  two  parties,  and 
harrangued  the  people  in  every  way  their  ingenious  minds  and 
ready  wit  could  invent  or  imagine.  To  arouse  the  people  to  a 
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greater  enthusiasm,  both  sides  fixed  up  all  manner  of  devices,  as 
though  they  intended  to  carry  the  election  by  storm.  Mass  meet- 
ings were  held  all  over  the  state,  and  Clay  county  was  not  behind 
in  these  gatherings  of  the  people.  At  their  met  ' .gs  they  had  em- 
blems of  the  log  cabin,  live  coons,  with  plenty  of  hard  cider,  and 
addresses  by  the  best  speakers  in  the  state  and  some  from  our 
neighboring  states. 

Our  poets  had  not  been  idle  in  the  meantime.  They  had  com- 
posed many  a song  suitable  for  the  occasion,  which  were  sung  in 
the  processions,  who  kept  time  to  the  music,  banners  flying,  with 
the  emblems  of  the  log  cabin,  coon,  and  keg  of  hard  cider  inscribed 
thereon,  all  to  enthuse  the  masses  and  get  their  votes. 

On  the  other  side  they  took  the  example  of  the  Whigs,  held 
mass  meetings,  had  their  very  best  speakers,  and  to  counteract  the 
log  cabin  and  coon-skin,  they  took  the  chicken  cock  and  hickory 
bush  for  the  emblems  of  their  party.  All  their  papers  had  at  the 
head  of  their  editorial  columns  the  hickory  bush,  and  rooster  strut- 
ting in  the  attitude  of  crowing.  Determined  not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  Whig  opponents,  they  had  their  processions,  with  banners  and 
martial  music,  to  say  nothing  of  their  eloquent  speakers,  who  were 
a very  good  match  for  the  Whig  standard-bearers,  and  the  year  of 
1840  can  boast  of  the  ablest  discussions  of  the  political  issues  that 
have  been  before  or  since  in  old  Clay,  and  I might  say  in  the  state. 
The  eloquence  of  the  speakers  and  the  zeal  that  was  manifested 
raised  the  people  to  such  a flame  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
that  they  nearly  gave  their  whole  time  to  the  canvass.  But  with 
all  their  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  the  Democrats  carried 
the  state  by  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  majority,  beating 
our  friend  E.  M.  Samuel  for  congress,  with  the  electors  for  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson.  Old  Clay  came  out  victorious,  electing  her 
whole  ticket,  and  I am  not  sure  but  she  was  the  banner  WLig  county 
of  the  state. 

BURN  TAR  BARRELS  IN  CELEBRATING 

Although  they  had  lost  the  state,  they  did  not  despair  of  the 
presidency,  and  when  the  returns  were  received  from  the  other 
states,  it  was  found  that  Harrison  had  beaten  Van  Buren  174  elec- 
toral votes,  Van  Buren  getting  only  sixty.  When  this  news  reached 
old  Clay,  the  people  were  perfectly  jubilant,  and  the  citizens  of  Lib- 
erty set  about  making  a big  demonstration  by  illuminating  the 
city.  They  got  all  the  tar  barrels  and  kegs  that  could  be  raised  in 
town,  with  other  combustibles,  and  had  their  bonfires,  with  torches 
made  of  cotton  balls  (candle  wick)  saturated  with  turpentine,  stuck 
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on  poles  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  bore  them  around  the 
public  square,  and  they  lighted  up  the  whole  town,  as  the  streets 
did  not  run  out  very  far  at  that  day.  They  kept  up  their  jubilee 
till  near  midnight,  with  snow  falling  quite  freely,  for  I recollect 
that  I and  Aleck  Dunlap  had  to  walk  home  that  night  through  the 
snow. 

The  poor  Whigs  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  They  had 
got  their  president,  but  in  one  month  from  his  inauguration,  Tyler 
took  his  place,  and  turned  traitor;  and  opposed  congress  on  all  the 
measures  in  relation  to  finance — the  most  important  with  the  Whigs 
who  had  elected  him.  They  rallied  again  in  1844,  under  the  banner 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuyson,  and  lost.  They  still 
were  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  ship.  They  again  marshaled  their 
forces  in  1848,  under  the  leadership  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  and 
gained  the  victory.  The  hand  of  Providence  appeared  to  be  against 
them,  for  in  a little  over  a year  after  his  inauguration  he  died.  The 
Whigs  had  hoped  their  policy  would  have  been  carried  out  through 
him.  As  they  had  been  successful  with  one  general,  they  deter- 
mined to  try  another,  and  in  1852  they  hoisted  the  name  of  General 
Scott,  and  lost. 

END  OF  THE  WHIGS 

This  was  the  last  fight  they  ever  made  as  a party.  They  broke 
up  completely,  and  are  only  known  as  one  of  the  things  of  the  past; 
and  where  most  of  them  went — whether  Democrats  or  Republicans 
— I shall  not  inquire;  but  taking  old  Clay  for  a sample,  I should 
conclude  that  they  mostly  fell  into  ranks  with  the  Democrats,  for 
as  long  as  they  had  life  as  a party  they  wielded  a respectable  ma- 
jority in  Clay,  and  at  their  demise  the  scale  was  turned  and  she 
became  largely  democratic,  and  still  continues  so  over  the  head  of 
all  opposition. 

I will  now  close  my  scribbling,  without  making  any  apology 
for  the  matter  or  manner  in  which  it  has  been  presented,  by  return- 
ing my  thanks  to  the  Liberty  Tribune  for  its  courtesy  in  giving 
space  in  its  columns,  and  to  all  hands  connected  with  the  office,  and 
especially  to  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Murray,  for  the  hard  task  he  has 
had  in  setting  it  up  in  type.  I wish  you  a long  and  pleasant  journey 
through  life,  and  when  you  are  called  on  to  hand  in  your  passport 
to  “go  over  to  the  other  side,”  may  you  have  a ticket  that  will  give 
you  a free  passage  on  the  old  “Ship  of  Zion,”  which  has  been  fully 
tried  and  found  seaworthy,  and  never  failed  to  land  passengers 
safely  on  the  shining  shore,  where  there  will  be  no  vexation  and 
annoyance  in  setting  type  from  a badly  written  manuscript,  but  all 
will  be  peace,  joy  and  happiness  throughout  one  “Eternal  Now.” 


(THE  END) 


